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DIPLOMATIC BLINDNESS 


E live in a peculiar age. Almost anything may happen 

under our diplomatically inept Department of State, 

backed, by the reactionary United States Senate. We 
have recently had four Secretaries of State to grapple with the world 
problems which they do not understand, and the trend is toward 
another international clash. Byrnes, who has never known demcc- 
racy either in his own South Carolina or in his United States, failed 
with lip service to the cause of liberty, equality and brotherhood. 
Marshall, who recently went to Moscow with a menace to peace 
in one hand and bold demands in the other, returned empty-handed. 
The world does not so easily become frightened at threats as it used 
to be, for it has learned that redoubtable empires like great Britain 
may descend to the level of third rate poverty-stricken nations. 
Mesopotamia, Greece, Carthage, and Rome thus went down from 
their eminence attained in ancient times; and Spain, France, Ger- 
many, and Britain have likewise risen and fallen in the modern era. 

What more do we need to learn to be disillusioned of the futile 
dream of imperialistic power in this day of an awakened world? 
Only a self-exterminating war seems to be the answer to those who 
are bent upon returning where we embarked upon the unfortunate 
course in 1914 and where we again set out into another universal 
conflagration in 1937. The war mongers have taken the position 
that in order to perpetuate peace we must rattle our sabres and shoul- 
der our guns, but there has been so much progress in material ad- 
vancement and so much advancement in thought as to how best to 
use science in offense and defense that no nation, regardless of its 
resources, can eternally lord it over those less favorably circum- 
stanced. 

The recent destruction of Nazi Germany is a case in evidence. 
Germany was so well prepared for aggression, as it thought, that 
the nation was unable to figure out any possibility of defeat by its 
opponents. The present inept United States Government has as- 
sumed practically the same attitude. Thinking that we can now 
run the entire world, we are becoming tough with those nations 
which do not readily bow to our demands and do our biddings for 
the dole we offer. This is a most unfortunate policy for a nation 
“trying to lead the world toward peace.” It looks more like driv- 
ing the world toward war. Peace forced at the point of the sword, 
according to history, is everything but peace. The world needs a 
new point of view and a new program of brotherhood, and will 
never return to the calm and collected way of life until that principle 
dominates the universe. The present swaggering and bulldozing 
tactics of the United States Government is rushing us unnecessarily 
toward destruction. “They that take the sword must perish with the 
sword.” 
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HE whole country from San 
"[ Exanciso to Maine and New 

York was echoing the ery of 
‘‘Gold, gold, gold.’’ Along the 
docks, in shops and hotels, at way- 
side taverns, in stage coaches and 
eanal boat cabins, it was the one 
absorbing topic of conversation— 
everyone had ‘‘the gold or yellow 
fever.’’ 

As fast as sails or steam could 
bear tidings to different points of 
the compass, adventurers hastened 
from China, from the Sandwich 
Islands, from Australia, and from 
the whole Pacific coast from Van- 
couver’s Island to Valparaiso. ‘‘ Ho 
for California’’ was a rallying cry 
of the press in the Atlantic cities. 

The census of 1850 gave Cali- 
fornia 92,597 inhabitants. Within 
ten years the number grew to 379,- 
994.2 The motley gold diggers need- 
ed a settled system of government 
so they asked President Polk to 
provide it. He failed to grant it. 
Congress could not do so because 
of the deadlock over slavery. Fi- 
nally, seeing no immediate relief, 
the people of California took mat- 
ters into their own hands. A Con- 
vention was duly elected and met 
at Monterey in 1849. Provided with 
a copy of the constitution of Iowa 
by one of the delegates, the mem- 
bers at once entered upon grave 
and decorous deliberations, offer- 
ing to the people at the close a 
‘“‘free state’’ constitution. In a 
burst of enthusiasm the proposed 
constitution was ratified by a huge 
majority of more than 12 to 1. 
With her document in hand, Cali- 
fornia knocked at the door of the 
Union.’ 

General Taylor, the incoming 
President, took the oath under a 


*Dr. Sherwin is a professor in the 
City College of New York. 

1Theodore H. Hittell, History of Cali- 
fornia (San Francisco, 1885),II, 682, 
689-700. 

2The Seventh Census of the United 
States: 1850 (Washington, 1853), I, 972; 
The Eighth Census: 1860 (Washington, 
1864), I, 27. 

3Hittell, op. cit., II, 712, 756-759, 784. 


BLEEDING WOUNDS” 


By Dr. Oscar SHERWIN* 


gloomy sky while a raw wind blew 
from the East and the intermittent 
snow flakes were falling. . . . There 
was just time left before the Christ- 
mas holidays for Congress to re- 
ceive the President’s message dated 
twenty days earlier. The message 
was brief and frank, but modest 
in what it recommended. It favored 
most heartily the admission of 
California as a State at once with 
its anti-slavery constitution. As 
the people of New Mexico were tak- 
ing steps likewise to frame a con- 
stitution after their own choice, he 
advised Congress to await their ac- 
tion. The vital principle of the 
Wilmot Proviso was not to be aban- 
doned.* 

Southerners flew into a rage at 
the prospect of losing the richest 
fruits of the Mexican War. ‘‘My 
Southern blood and feelings are 
up,’’ wrote Alexander H. Stephens, 
‘‘and I feel as if I am prepared to 
fight at all hazards and to the last 
extremity.’"> ‘‘God preserve the 
Union is my daily prayer,’’ wrote 
General Scott.® 

Henry Clay, now seventy-four, 
with one foot in the grave and 
eured of his ambition to become 
President, came to the capital’ in- 
tending to remain ‘‘a calm and 


4James D. Richardson, Messages and 
Papers of the Presidents (Washington, 
D. C., 1896-1899), V, 18-19. 

5Richard M. Johnston and William H. 
Browne, Life of Alexander H. Stephens 
(Philadelphia, 1878), p. 237. 

6Herbert D. Foster, Collected Papers 
(Hanover, N. H., 1929), p. 195. 

TWashington in the fifties was not an 
inspiring spectacle. It was a small, 
straggling, overgrown, ill-kept city. The 
streets were full of grass and dirt. Cows 
even pastured in some of the principal 
ones. Houses were cheerless looking. 
Pennsylvania Avenue was paved with 
dust or mud according to the weather 
that prevailed. On a windy day, im- 
mense clouds of dust swept over the 


‘street, making it hard for pedestrians 


to see the way. On rainy days the ave- 
nue was a bank of thick black mud. 
When one entered the strangers’ gal- 
lery in the Senate which was supported 
by iron pillars running round the ecir- 
cular part of the chamber, the following 
notice posted on the door met. the visit- 
or’s eyes: ‘‘Gentlemen will be pleased 
not to place their feet on the board in 


quiet looker-on.’’ But all the ill 
blood and angry menace stirred 
the old cloud-compelling spirit 
within him to allay the storm. He 
had not lost his power to charm 
and he was a good manager. For 
the executive he felt amiable con- 
tempt. 

Late in January he took the lead 
in the Senate and offered his ‘‘com- 
prehensive scheme’’ of adustment 
for healing the country’s ‘‘five 
gaping wounds.’’ For every wound 
Clay had a plaster: (1) Speedy ad- 
mission of California as a free 
state; (2) Organization of the ter- 
ritories of New Mexico and Utah 
without mention of slavery, leav- 
ing them to decide that question 
for themselves; (3) Prohibition of 
the slave trade in the District of 
Columbia; (4) Enactment of a 
more stringent fugitive slave law; 
(5) Payment to Texas of ten mil- 
lion dollars cash from Uncle Santi’s 
strong box for her pretense of a 
claim to New Mexico. 

Except for the trivial exclusion 
of the hammer and auction block 





front of the gallery, as the dirt from 
them falls upon the Senators’. heads.’’ 

Four grates beneath the mantel shelves 
in the corridor, back of the Vice-Presi- 
dent’s desk, and two Franklin stoves near 
the main entrance heated the Senate 
chamber. In front of the crackling fires, 
standing with their backs to the blaze 
and their coat tails spread, could be seen 
many renowned statesmen whiling away 
their spare moments spinning yarns, ex- 
changing confidences, and poking fun at 
one another. They wore woollen shawls, 
heavy and warm, of sombre hue, prin-° 
cipally gray or brown; the Senate was 
wrapped head and all in these big shawls. 
Many of the older men to keep warm 
made frequent pilgrimages to the open 
grates and were far more interested in 
the state of the fires than in any state 
of the Union. 

The Senators did their own writing, 
for they had no secretaries then. Upon 
each desk was a small box of sand for 
blotting. A number of Senators were 
fond of snuff. Two snuff boxes were on 
the Vice President’s desk. Some of the 
pages carried snuff for emergency. Sew- 
ard and Foote could not speak well with- 
out it. 

(See Christian F. Eckloff, Memories of 
a Senate Page, 1855-1859 ; Edward Ingle, 
Southern Sidelights; William A. Butler, 
A Retrospect of Forty Years.) 
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from under the eyes of Congress, 
all its coneessions were favorable 
to the South. 

Taylor threatened to destroy the 
plan. The mettle of the old war- 
rior was rising; he stood firm and 
adamant against all threateners of 
disunion. There was danger of a 
breach between him and Clay. The 
latter, who had taken the fullest 
advantage of Taylor’s modest de- 
meanor when the session started, 
showed plain chagrin that the ex- 
ecutive would not yield to him. In 
a disrespectful speech he objected 
to the President’s policy that it 
stopped short of what the national 
situation required. Five ‘‘bleed- 
ing wounds’’ he counted off rhet- 
orically on the fingers of his left 
hand. ‘‘Does the President heal 
them ?’’ asked the orator. ‘‘No such 
thing. It is only to heal one of the 
five, and to leave the other four 
to bleed more profusely than ever 
by the sole admission of Cali- 
fornia.’’ To which Senator Benton 
replied sarcastically, if Clay had 
had more fingers, he would have 
counted more wounds.® 

Taylor disliked the whole com- 
promise of iniquities, wished the 
admission of California grant- 
ed upon its own merits and the 
integrity of the Union maintained 
at every hazard. ‘‘I would rather,’’ 
he said impetuously to Webster, 
‘‘have California wait than bring 
in all the territories on her back.’”® 
Fellow slaveholders from the Gulf 
States tried to drive the President 
from this attitude. A committee 
was appointed to call upon him. 
The delegates found him stubborn 
and their interview was a stormy 
one. Would he pledge himself to 
sign no bill with the Wilmot Pro- 
viso in it? The old warrior replied 
that he would sign any bill that 
Congress presented him. The com- 
mittee next threatened to break up 
the Union: ‘‘Southern officers,’’ 
added one of them, ‘‘will refuse to 
obey your orders if you send troops 


8Carl Schurz, Henry Clay (Boston, 
1899), II, 352-353; Thomas Hart Ben- 
ton, Thirty Years’ View (New York, 
1866), II, 749. 

9George Ticknor Curtis, Life of Daniel 
Webster (New York, 1870), II, 473. 


to coerce Texas.’’ ‘‘Then,’’ re- 
sponded Zachary Taylor in high 
excitement, ‘‘I will command the 
army in person and any man who 
is taken in treason against the 
Union, I will hang as I did the de- 
serters and spies at Monterey.’’ 
The committee withdrew crest- 
fallen. 

Senator Hannibal Hamlin of 
Maine approached the door of the 
President’s room as they came out. 
Hamlin found the President pac- 
ing the floor and raging like a lion. 
He walked across the room three 
or four times before he even no- 
ticed Hamlin. Then he spoke to 
him, but still continued pacing the 
room. ‘‘Mr. Hamlin,’’ he said, 
‘what are you doing in the Sen- 
ate with the Omnibus Bill?’’ 
(Clay’s compromise measures.) 
‘*Mr. President, I believe the bill 
wrong in principle and am doing 
what I can to defeat it.’’ The 
President’s rejoinder was prompt 
and decided. ‘‘Stand firm, don’t 
yield! It means disunion and I 
am pained to learn that we have 
disunion men to deal with. Dis- 
union is treason’’—then with a 
blunt expletive, “‘If they attempt 
to carry on their schemes while I 
am President, they shall be dealt 
with as by law they deserve and 
executed. ’’ 

General Scott used to say that 
when he spoke of General Taylor 
as ‘‘an upright man,’’ his wife 
quickly added, ‘‘Yes, and a down- 
right one.’’ Among army officers 
there was a saying: ‘‘General Tay- 
lor never surrenders. ’’!° 

On February 5 and 6 the Great 
Pacificator defended his compro- 
mise by making a passionate plea 
for ‘‘a union of hearts’’ between 
the North and South through mu- 
tual concession. The infirmities of 
old age began to tell upon him. 
Walking up to the Capitol he asked 
a friend who accompanied him, 
‘*Will you lend me your arm, my 


10James Schouler, History of the 
United States of America (Washington, 
D. C., 1880-1899), V, 185-186; Franklin 
B. Sanborn, Dr. Samuel G. Howe (New 
York, 1891), pp. 233-234; Frederick W. 
Seward, Reminiscences of a War Time 
Statesman and Diplomat (New York, 
1916), p. 72. 
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friend? I find myself quite weak 
and exhausted this morning.’’ He 
ascended the long flight of steps 
with difficulty, frequently stopping 
in order to catch his breath. His 
friend remarked, ‘‘Mr. Clay, had 
you not better defer your speech? 
You are certainly too ill to exert 
yourself today.’’ ‘‘My dear 
friend,’’ answered Clay, ‘‘I con- 
sider our country in danger, and 
if I can be the means in any meas- 
ure of averting that danger, my 
health or my life is of little con- 
sequence. ’”!4 

When he arrived at the Senate 
Chamber he beheld an inspiring 
spectacle. For several days his in- 
tention to address the Senate on 
February 5 was known, and from 
far and near, from Baltimore, 
Philadelphia, New York, Boston, 
thousands came to hear him. Wom- 
en richly dressed waved their fans 
and smiled from the semi-circle 
which surrounded the grave delib- 
erators—a ‘‘vast assemblage of 
beauty, grace, elegance, and intelli- 
gence,’’ as the speaker himself said 
on the second day. Calhoun’s place 
was vacant by reason of his sick- 
ness ; Webster too was absent, argu- 
ing before the Supreme Court, but 


‘most of the other Senators were in 


their places. 

The orator rose gracefully and 
majestically—a tall stooping man 
in black with a halting step, iron 
grey hair, and sunken cheeks. An 
outburst of applause greeted him. 
It spread to the dense crowd out- 
side the chambers until they lifted 
up such a shout that the officers 
of the Senate had to go out to clear 
the entrance. Then Clay began. 
His voice was faltering at first, but 
as he spoke, his vitality returned 
to him and he seemed to fling away 
all the ailments of old age by force 
of his undauntable will. Hour 
after hour he urged the advantages 
of his ‘‘comprehensive compro- 
mise.’’ Southern opponents did 
not this time interrupt him.!” 

**T have witnessed many periods 
of great anxiety, of peril and of 
danger, even, to the country,’’ he 


11§churz, op. cit., II, 335. 
12§chouler, op. cit., V, 164-165. 
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said, ‘‘but I have never before 
arisen to address any assembly so 
oppressed, so appalled, so anxious. 


“Mr. President, it is passion, pas- 
sion—party, party, and intemperance 
—that is all I dread in the adjustment 
of the great questions which unhap- 
pily at this time divide our distracted 
country. Sir, at this moment we have 
in the legislative bodies of the Capitol 
and in the States twenty odd furnaces 
in full blast, emitting heat, and pas- 
sion, and intemperance, and diffusing 
them throughout the whole extent of 
this bright land. Two months ago all 
was calm in comparison to the present 
moment. All now is uproar, confusion, 
and menace to the existence of the 
Union, and to the happiness and safety 
of this people. Sir, I implore Sena- 
tors, I entreat them, by all that they 
expect hereafter, and by all that is 
dear to them here below, to repress 
the ardor of these passions, to look to 


their country, to its interests, to listen 
to the voice of reason... . 

“What do you want? What do you 
want who reside in the Free States? 
You want that there shall be no slavery 
introduced into the territories acquired 
from Mexico. Well, have you not got 
it in California already, if admitted 
as a State? Have you not got it in 
New Mexico, in all human probability 
also? What more do you want? You 
have got what is worth a thousand 
Wilmot Provisos. You have got Nature 
itself on your side. You have the fact 
itself on your side. You have the 
truth staring you in the face that no 
slavery is existing there. Well, if you 
are men; if you can rise from the mud 
and slough of party struggles and ele- 
vate yourselves to the heights of pa- 
triots, what will you do? You will 
look at the fact as it exists. You will 
say this fact was unknown to my peo- 
ple. You will say they acted on one 
set of facts, we have got another set 
of facts here influencing us and we 


will act as patriots, as responsible men, 
as lovers of unity, and above all of this 
Union. . . .” 


Clay ended his supreme effort. 
Men crowded about him to take 
his hand and women to kiss his 
face. Never had he appeared so 
grand. He had been the darling of 
his friends. Now he was almost 
their God. 

Clay’s self-esteem was so great 
that he could tolerate no commen- 
dation of others, eulogized but the 
dead and would never himself 
speak in laudatory terms of a con- 
temporary. John Quincy Adams 
found him only ‘‘half-educated.’’ 
More generous is the petulance of 


13Henry Clay, Speech of the Hon. 
Henry Clay delivered in the Senate Feb. 
§ and 6, 1850 (New York, 1850), pp. 4, 
13. 


HENRY CLAY ADDRESSING THE UNITED STATES SENATE 
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Calhoun: ‘‘I don’t like Clay. He 
is a bad man, an impostor, a crea- 
ture of wicked schemes. I won’t 
speak to him, but by God I love 
him.’’4 

A month later Calhoun, hawk- 
eyed and gaunt looking, in a long 
black coat, with a thick mass of 
white hair falling to his shoulders, 
tottered into the Senate Chamber 
and was helped to his seat.. He 
brought with him a carefully writ- 
ten manuscript upon the question 
dealt with in Clay’s resolutions.’® 
Senator Mason of Virginia was se- 
lected to read jt. Calhoun listened 
to the delivery as though all were 
new to him, moving not a muscle 
of his face—‘‘like some disem- 
bodied spirit reviewing the deeds 
of the flesh.’"4® Occasionally he 
turned half round, and his spectral 
eyes moved about the audience to 
note its effect. Webster and Clay 
sat like statues. 

The speech was inhumanly dry, 
precise. The argument ran co- 
herently from proposition to propo- 
sition. He was unwilling to accept 
either President Taylor’s plan or 
that of Clay. The South demanded 
a full measure of justice: equal 
rights in the acquired territories, 
return of fugitive slaves, restora- 
tion of the political equilibrium by 
a constitutional amendment, pro- 
viding for two presidents of the 
United States, one representing 
the Slave States and the other the 
Free States, each with a veto upon 
the acts of Congress. 


“Tt is time, Senators, that there 
should be an open and manly avowal 
as to what is intended to be done. . 
The ery of ‘Union, Union—the glori- 
ous Union’—can no more prevent dis- 
union than the ery of ‘Health, health, 
glorious health’ on the part of the 
physician can save a patient lying 
dangerously ill. (Can then the Union 
be saved?) Yes, easily ... The North 
has only to will it to accomplish it. . . 
As things now stand, the Southern 


14Christopher Hollis, The American 
Heresy (London, 1927), pp. 105-106. 

15John C. Calhoun, Works, Edited by 
Richard K. Crallé (New York, 1857), 
IV, 542-573. 

16Robert McNutt McElroy, The Win- 
ning of the Far West (New York, 1914), 
p. 336; James Ford Rhodes, History of 
the United States (New York, 1902- 
1907), I, 127. 


eannot remain within the 


17 


States 
Union. .. 


The reading was concluded. 
Gentle hands led the old man slow- 
ly out of the Senate Chamber. The 
next day he remarked: ‘‘If any 
Senator chooses to comment upon 
what I have said, I trust I shall 
have health to defend my posi- 
tion.’’18 

It was not to’ be. On March 31, 
four weeks after the address, a 
message flashed over the country: 
‘*John C. Calhoun is dead.’’ 

To his friends it was told that 
his last words were: ‘‘The South, 
the poor South, God knows what 
will become of her.’’?® 

The eyes of the nation were on 
Daniel Webster. Upon him and 
the conservative Eastern support 
depended the outcome of Clay’s 
measure. Would he challenge the 
arrogant South? Or would he seek 
refuge in the ark of compromise? 

In anticipation of the oratorical 
event, people had been traveling 
to Washington from all over the 
country for several days. Chairs, 
sofas, temporary seats made of 
public documents piled one upon 
another, were crowded into every 
available corner of the Senate 
Chamber. When the Senators ar- 
rived they found that for hours 
their seats had been occupied by 
women while members of the House 
and distinguished men of the na- 
tion filled the aisles. Foreign minis- 
ters were present, alertly attentive. 
The galleries were packed, the cor- 
ridor and every approach to the 
Senate room densely crowded by 
the throngs struggling to get with- 
in sound of Webster’s voice. Sena- 
tor Foote sarcastically moved that 
the ladies be permitted to remain 
in the Senatorial chairs they had 
taken. They did remain, and 
formed a brilliant array.” 


17Congressional Globe (31st Congress, 
1st Session, March 4, 1850), XIX, Part 
I, 451-455. 

18Calhoun, op. cit., IV, 578. 

19Hermann E. Von Holst, John C. Cal- 
houn (Boston, 1911), pp. 348-349. 

20Congressional Globe (31st Congress, 
1st Session, March 7, 1850), XXI, Part 
I, p. 476; Albert J. Beveridge, Abraham 
Lincoln, 1809-1858 (Boston, 1928), II, 
94, 
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Promptly at 12 o’clock, on 
March 7, an amiable and dignified 
gentleman, blue eyed with slightly 
silvered hair took the chair and 
rapping sharply with his ivory 
mallet before him called the Sen- 
ate to order. The Vice President 
said that Senator Isaac P. Walker 
of Wisconsin, not having finished 
his speech the day before, was en- 
titled to the floor. That gentleman 
rose and said: ‘‘Mr. President, this 
vast audience has not come togeth- 
er to hear me, and there is but one 
man in my opinion who can assem- 
ble such an audience. They expect 
to hear him, and I feel it to be my 
duty, therefore, as it is my plea- 
sure, to give the floor to the Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts. ’’24 

Webster, deep bronzed and cop- 
per hued, rose and stood for a mo- 
ment in silence. He wore his cus- 
tomary blue dress coat with shiny 
brass buttons, a buff vest and a 
beautifully starched neckcloth. He 
spoke for three hours and eleven 
minutes.” 

‘**T wish to speak today,’’ he said, 
‘‘not as a Massachusetts man, not 
as a Northern man, but as an 
American. . . . I speak for the pres- 
ervation of the Union. Hear me 
for my cause.’’ 

He puffed aside the Wilmot Pro- 
viso; geography and climate, he 
declared ‘‘had settled beyond all 
terms of human enactment’’ that 
slavery could not exist in New 
Mexico or California. To cover 
them with a Wilmot Proviso would 
be needlessly to ‘‘reaffirm an ordi- 
nance of nature’’ and ‘‘to reenact 
the will of God.’’ ‘‘I should put 
in no Wilmot Proviso for the pur- 
pose of a taunt or a reproach.’’8 

He denounced the Abolition 
movement as a ‘‘rub-a-dub agita- 
tion, whose only result was a little 
noise. .. . I think their operations 
for the last twenty years have pro- 


21Claude M. Fuess, Daniel Webster 
(Boston, 1930), II, 212. - 

22See unfavorable version of Webster’s 
speech in George W. Julian, Political 
Recollections, 1840-1872 (Chicago, 1884), 
pp. 86-87. 

23Daniel Webster, The Writings and 
Speeches of Daniel Webster (Boston and 
New York, 1903), edited by Fletcher 
Webster, X, 57, 58, 82, 84. 
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duced nothing good or valuable. 
... He frankly admitted that the 
North was unfaithful to its consti- 
tutional vows regarding the return 
of fugitive slaves and declared 
himself ready to support an effec- 
tive fugitive slave law.** 


The entire speech was a fervent 
appeal for the perpetuation of the 
constitution and above all of the 


Union. But New England which 
had hoped for a defence was smit- 
ten in the face. So intent was the 


*4Tbid., X, 86, 87, 89. 


DANIEL WEBSTER 


orator in espousing the grievances 
of the South that he quite forgot 
some of the Northern wrongs to 
counterbalance them.”® 

While he was speaking a tall 
gaunt figure with a long black 
cloak gathered around him entered 
with slow and dragging steps from 
the lobby behind the Vice Presi- 
dent’s desk. The apparition, unob- 
served by Webster, sank into a 
chair hardly able to stir. Webster 
swept on— 


“Secession! Peaceable Secession! 
Sir, your eyes and mine are never 
destined to see that miracle. The dis- 
memberment of this vast country with- 
out convulsion! The breaking of the 
fountains of the great deep without 
ruffling the surface! . .. There can be 


25Schouler, op. cit., V, 167-169. 


WILLIAM H. SEWARD 


no such thing as a peaceable secession. 
No, sir! No, sir! I see as plainly as 
I see the sun in heaven what that dis- 
ruption must produce; I see that it 
must produce war, and such a war as 
I will not describe, in its twofold char- 
acter. 

“Peaceable secession !—peaceable se- 
cession! . . . What would be the re- 
sult? What is to remain American? 
... What am I to be? An American 
no longer? . . . Where is the flag of 
the Republic to remain? Northern 
states under one government, and 
Southern states under another govern- 
ment! A Southern Confederacy! I am 
sorry, sir, that it has even been thought 
of, talked of, or dreamed of, in the 


JOHN C. CALHOUN 
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wildest flights of human imagination. 
I would rather hear of natural blasts 
and mildews, war, pestilence, and 
famine, than to hear gentlemen talk 
of secession. . . . No, sir! No, sir! 
There will be no secession! Gentlemen 
are not serious when they talk of Se- 
cession! ... 

“Mr. President, instead of speak- 
ing of the possibility of secession, in- 
stead of dwelling in these caverns of 
darkness, let us come out into the light 
of day; let us enjoy the fresh air of lib. 
erty and union; let us cherish those 
hopes which belong to us; let us raise 
our conceptions to the magnitude and 
the importance of the duties that de- 
volve upon us; let our comprehension 
be as broad as the country for which 
we act, our aspirations as high as its 
certain destiny; . . .”26 


Monied men, owners of bank, 
railroad, and manufacturing stocks 
applauded Webster’s speech. It 
melted away the stern resolution 
of the Nashville Convention before 
it gathered. Union papers of the 
South rejoiced. ‘‘The People were 
always for Compromise and Ad- 
justment,’’ exclaimed the Alexan- 
dria Gazette. 


All hail for the Union! 
(Let no one gainsay) 
Of States in communion 
Oh, last it alway, 


sang the Southron in an ecstasy of 
rejoicing.”* 

Washington society was delight- 
ed, but one of Webster’s colleagues 
cynically remarked : ‘‘ Wait till you 
hear from Boston.”’ 

On March 15 the Inberator 
printed half of Webster’s speech 
and said: ‘‘The remainder of this 
indescribably base and wicked 
speech must be postponed till our 
next number.’’ In a desire to dis- 
credit his opponent, Garrison de- 
clared that Webster kept a harem 
of colored women, some of them 
‘*big black wenches as ugly and 
vulgar as Webster himself.’’ And 
Garrison alleged that because of 
remorse Webster’s face became 
‘‘sallow and shrunken, and his 
eyes languid and glazed.’’ Re- 
peatedly Garrison styled him ‘‘the 


26Congressional Globe (31st Congress, 
1st Session March 7, 1850), Appendix, 
XIX, Part I, 269-276. 

27Beveridge, op. cit., II, 124. 


great slave hunter and brazen ad- 
voeate of slave ecatching.’’”* 

Emerson damned Webster in an 
epigram— 


“Why did all manly gifts in Webster 
fail? 

He wrote on Nature’s grandest brow, 
For Sale.”2® 


‘‘Mr. Webster,’’ he added, ‘‘per- 
haps, is only following the laws of 
his blood and constitution. .. . He 
is a man who lives by his memory : 
a man of the past, not a man of 
faith and hope. All the drops of 
his blood have eyes that look down- 
ward,’ ’8° 

‘*T believe no one political act in 
America since the treachery of 
Benedict Arnold has excited so 
much moral indignation,’’ declared 
Theodore Parker.*! And Phillips 
doubted whether the vainest man 
who ever lived dreamed ‘‘in the 
hour of his fondest self conceit, 
that he had done the human race 
as much good as Daniel Webster 
has brought it sorrow and de- 
spair.’’8? At another meeting, when 
someone in the audience called for 
three cheers for Webster, Phillips 
exclaimed—‘‘ Yes, three cheers for 
Sir Pertinax M’Sychophant, who 
all his life long has been bowing 
down to the Slave Power to secure 
the Presidency : . . and destined to 
be outwitted at last.’’ (Cheers)** 

‘‘Mor thirty years—for thirty 
years,’’ declared Baron Humboldt, 
‘‘yvou have made no progress about 
slavery. You have gone backward, 
very far backward. .. . I think es- 
pecially of your law of 1850. That 
I always call the Webster law. I 
always liked Mr. Webster. He was 
a great man. I knew him and al- 
ways till then liked him. But, ever 


28Claude M. Fuess, ‘‘Daniel Webster 


and the Abolitionists,’’ Massachusetts 
Historical Society Proceedings, 1930-1932 
(Boston, 1932), LXIV, 37. 

29Ralph Waldo Emerson, The Complete 
Works of Ralph Waldo Emerson (Boston 
and New York, 1918), IX, 399. 

207bid., XI, 203-204. 

31Theodore Parker, Collected Works 
(London, 1863), edited by Frances Pow- 
er Cobb, V, 115. 

82Wendell Phillips, ‘‘Idols,’’ Speeches, 
Lectures, and Letters (Boston, 1894), 
First Series, pp. 260 261. 

337 bid., p. 67. 
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after that, I hated him. He was 
the man who made it. If he wanted 
to prevent it, he could have done 
it. That is the reason why I call it 
the Webster law. And ever after 
that, I hated him.’ 
Massachusetts abolitionists 
groaned at the mention of Web- 
ster’s name, and the poet Whittier 


pilloried him in the famous lines— 
917 


So fallen! so lost! the light withdrawn 
Which once he wore! 

The glory from his gray hairs gone 
Forevermore! 


Revile him not, the Tempter hath 

A snare for all; 

And pitying tears, not scorn and wrath 
Befit his fall! 


Let not the.land once proud of him 
Insult him now, 

Nor brand with deeper shame his dim, 
Dishonored brow. 


Of all we loved and honored, naught 
Save power remains; 

A fallen angel's pride of thought, 
Still strong in chains. 


All else is gone; from those great eyes 
The soul has fled: 

When faith is lost, when honor dies, 
The man is dead! 


Then, pay the reverence of old days 
To his dead fame; 

Walk backward, with averted gaze, 
And hide the shame!35 


On Monday, March 25, a meet- 
ing was held in Faneuil Hall of 
‘citizens of Boston and vicinity 
who have read with surprise, alarm, 
and deep regret the speech of Hon- 
orable Daniel Webster in the Unit- 
ed States Senate on the subject of 
slavery.’’ Samuel E. Sewall pre- 
sided, Theodore Parker introduced 
a series of resolutions, and Phillips 
followed with a scorching attack 
on Webster’s speech. 


“Daniel Webster is false, no matter 
how impregnable his logic be or seem. 
(Hear, hear!) 

“We call upon him to come up in 
his age, and fulfill the promise of his 
youth; and if he is wanting, if he has 
betrayed us, let him be like Arnold 
or like Gregory—let the axe sever for- 
ever the tender cords that bound him 
to the heart of hearts of Massachusetts. 
(Loud cheers.) If he has so little 
knowledge of the moral sense of New 
England as to think that he can stand 
up in the face of this community, 
after he has pledged himself to be a 
slave hunter, let him at least learn to 
respect the intelligence of New Eng- 


34Zetters on American Slavery (Bos- 
ton,1860), p. 18. 

85John G. Whittier, The Complete 
Works of John Greenleaf Whittier (Bos- 
ton and New York, 1904), p. 230. 
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land, which knows at least when it is 
betrayed.” (Applause) 

As for the contention that it 
was impossible for slavery to ex- 
ist in territory of New Mexico: 


“Mr. Webster .. . tells us to trust 
to what? To trust to chance, fairly 
interpreted, to the providence of God. 
But whoever trusts to chance, under 
the Constitution of the United States, 
trusts to loaded dice and packed cards. 
(Cheers). He trusts to a Webster sur- 
rendering the forces of liberty, while 
Calhoun, like the guards, ‘never yields, 
—he dies.’ (‘Hear, hear.’) That is the 
chance. No—we will ‘take a bond of 
fate” before we will trust that. 
(Cheers. ) 

But we need not talk in this strain. 


WM. LLOYD GARRISON 


On our side is every attribute of the 
Almighty. It will take greater apos- 
tates than even this one to doom that 
fair land long to slavery. God never 
scooped the Valley of the Mississippi 
as the cradle of bondage, nor piled 
the Rocky mountains as ramparts for 
tyrants. That valley is to be trodden 
by free feet; those fastnesses held by 
free hands. Such indeed the ‘will of 
God,’ which mocks all the wickedness 
of man to gainsay it.” (Long con- 
tinued applause.) 36 


In the same week Phillips pub- 
lished a Review of Webster’s 
Speech on Slavery. 

“This is statesmanship!” declared 
Phillips. “Yes, of the kind Coleridge 
describes: ‘There are men who never 
exert themselves to cure an evil, but 
seek merely to hold it at arm’s length, 
careful only that things may last out 
their day.’ ” 

“Who can blame us,” he asked, “for 
detesting that Moloch Constitution to 
which the fair fame of our statesman 
is sacrificed ?” ° 

And he denounced Webster’s 
speech as a ‘‘cold, tame, passion- 
less, politic commodity. ’’ 


36Liberator, XX:30, March 29, 1850. 


CHARLES SUMNER 


RALPH W. EMERSON 


“His total surrender of what he so 
vain-gloriously called ‘his thunder’ and 
‘the Whig ground,’ is flat apostasy, 
nothing else. . . . In the streets they 
link his name with Arnold and such 
humble traitors; but his crime is great- 
er. Nothing, as has been well said by 
Charles Sumner, resembles it but the 
deliberate and calculating apostasy of 
Strafford. It is not, as in Arnold, the 
surrender of a fort, or the desertion of 
a single man. Here the proper, and 
by some younglings, the expected lead- 
er of the North, not only leaves the 
camp, but sets himself, like Strafford, 
to corrupt with his glazing sophistry 
the conscience and hoodwink the eyes 
of his countrymen, yields up the safety 
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of one race, and uses the influence, too 
generously given him, to mould the 
other into supple and unconscious tools 
of a Despotism which he is all the 
while affecting to abhor. If Slavery 
sets her foot on the strand of the Pa- 
cific, let her thank our Strafford. Mira- 
beau was bought with gold, but Death 
took him before he could earn it. Straf- 
ford with a peerage, but Puritanism 
winnowed him and his plots on its 
inexorable threshing floor, the scaffold. 
There is a spirit awake at the North 
as inexorable as Puritanism or Death; 
and now, as formerly, God gives to 
Liberty nothing but victories. . . 

“We come to Mr. Webster’s admis- 
sion of there heing just grounds of 
Southern complaint against the North. 
The only point in this part of the 
speech that interests us is the inutter- 
able baseness of the slave hunt pledge. 
. . . Thanks to Mr. Webster for his 
plain, unvarnished villainy. Villain, 
gentle reader, is none too harsh a name 
for a man who professes his readiness 
to return fugitive slaves. Our glorious 
old tongue was made for use, not to 
be laid up in dictionaries. It is rich 
indeed in the capacity for rebuking 
sin, but alas! the Saxon race far out- 
does it in its capacity for sinning. 

“¢What is to remain American?’. . . 
‘What am I, Daniel Webster, to be?’ 
. . . ‘How is each of the thirty states to 
defend itself ?’... ‘Where is the flag of 
the republic to remain? Where is the 
eagle still to tower?’ asks Daniel Web- 
ster. What fustian is all this! ‘Liberty 
first and Union afterwards,’ said Pat- 
rick Henry. ‘Where freedom dwells, 
there is my country,’ was Franklin’s 
motto (‘Ubi Libertas ibi patria’). ‘If 
this breach in the Constitution cannot 
be healed, Let Discord Reign For 
Ever,’ said England’s Demosthenes, 
Lord Chatham. Besides these, how 
poor and tame seem the idle questions 
of our Demosthenes! ... 

“And this, then, is the end of the 
political career of Daniel Webster! 
Thirty years ago, he spoke brave words 
at the Rock about that ‘work of hell,’ 
the slave trade, and eulogized the ‘re- 
ligious character of our origin,’ hoping 
that he might leave to those who should 
come after him, ‘some proof of his 
attachment to the cause of-good gov- 
ernment, and of civil and religious lib- 
erty; some proof of a sincere and ar- 
dent desire to promote everything 
which could enlarge the understandings 
and improve the hearts of men;—and 
this is the result’ Verily, 


His promises were, as he then was, 
mighty ; 

But his performance, as he is now, 
nothing.”’37 : 


37Wendell: Phillips, Review of Web- 
ster’s Speech on Slavery (Boston, 1850), 
pp. 26-30, 42-44, 


It is not necessary to charge that 
Daniel Webster in his Seventh of 
March speech was bidding for the 
Presidency. Let it stand that a 
united country was his end and 
aim. He could see ‘‘an ordinance 
of nature’’ and ‘‘the will of God’’ 
written on the mountains and pla- 
teaus of New Mexico, but he failed 
to see an ordinance of nature and 
the will of God implanted in the 
hearts of men who refused to assist 
in reducing to bondage their fel- 
lows. Seward summed up the ques- 
tion in a dozen words: ‘‘The moral 
sense, the conscience of the age, has 
outgrown Mr. Webster.’’38 

When Christian rights, the rights 
of justice and humanity, have been 
trampled upon, as Seward said, 
there is a higher law than the Con- 
stitution, a higher law than the 
Union.*® 

The fourth great speech on 
Clay’s compromise measure was 
delivered by the young Senator 
from New York, William Henry 
Seward. He upheld President Tay- 
lor’s course and pleaded for the 
admission of California under her 
free state constitution. To this 
young man listened all of the 
triumvirate, hardly taking their 
eyes from him while he spoke of 
things strange to them. He seemed 
really younger than he was—a 
slightly built and agile figure clad 
in black, with reddish hair turning 
brown, penetrating eyes, pointed 
New England features in which 
shrewdness and benevolence were 
blended. He had no reputation in 
Washington—he was known at the 
capital only as a new man who 
represented radical Northern opin- 
ion. So when he rose to speak, no 
fashionable ladies smiled on him 
or waved their fans. The galleries 
were almost deserted and but few 
Senators were in their places. 
There was ‘‘no one to approve and 
none to admire,’’ sneered the 
Washington Union. He read his 
speech from a manuscript. 


38Frederie Bancroft, The Life of Wil- 
liam H. Seward (New York, 1900), I, 
241. 

. 89Congressional Globe (31st Congress, 
1st Session, March 11, 1850), XIX, Ap- 
pendix, 262-265. 
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Trying indeed it was for Seward 
on this, his first national occasion, 
to face the withering scorn and 
distrust of the gods of the Senate. 
When he first arose he spoke with 
hesitation as though his _ heart 
failed him, and he seemed common- 
place by comparison. Some of the 
passages he delivered with almost 
painful deliberation and monotony, 
and his speech seemed very dull, 
heavy, prosy. But the substance 
was striking and when he came to 
speak of human rights, his tones 
were less husky and his features 
lighted up, until the warmth of his 
eloquence stirred the whole cham- 
ber. He condemned all political 
compromises which involved mat- 
ters of conscience; he confidently 
presaged the power of the Ameri- 
ean people to maintain their na- 
tional integrity under whatever 
menace of danger.*® 


“It is insisted that the admission of 
California shall be attended by a com- 
promise of questions which have arisen 
out of slavery. I AM OPPOSED TO 
ANY SUCH COMPROMISE, IN 
ANY AND ALL THE FORMS IN 
WHICH IT HAS BEEN PRO- 
POSED, because while admitting the 
purity and the patriotism of all from 
whom it is my misfortune to differ, 
I think all legislative compromises radi- 
cally wrong and essentially vicious. . . . 

“But there is yet another aspect in 
which this principle must be examined. 
It regards the domain only as a pos- 
session to be enjoyed, by the citizens 
of the old States. It is true, indeed, 
that the national domain is ours; but 
we hold, nevertheless, no arbitrary 
power over it. The Constitution regu- 
lates our stewardship; the Constitution 
devotes the domain to union, to justice, 
to defense, to welfare, and to liberty. 

“But there is a higher law than the 
Constitution which regulates our au- 
thority over the domain, and devotes 
it to the same noble purposes. The 
territory is a part—no unconsiderable 
part—of the common heritage of man- 
kind, bestowed upon them by the cre- 
ator of the Universe. We are his stew- 
ards, and must so discharge our trust 
as to secure, in the highest attainable 
degree, their happiness. . . .41 


Calhoun sat riveted, with glassy 


eyeballs fixed intently upon the 


(Continued on page 214) 


40Schouler, op. cit., V, 170-171. 

41Congressional Globe (31st Congress, 
1st Session, March 11, 1850), Appendix, 
XIX, 262-265. 
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NEGRO lawyer the other day, 

A menting even the prospect 
for Reece to succeed in nom- 
inating and electing as president 
a misfit like Taft or Bricker, con- 
tended that every president from 
Ohio has been anti-Negro. There 
is much truth in this contention. 
Rutherford B. Hayes toured the 
South and visited a friend in Texas 
during the Mexican War to expand 
slavery and received the impres- 
sion that it was a benevolent in- 
stitution. He never changed this 
attitude, although he did fight to 
maintain the Union. When he be- 
came president it was easy for him 
to accept the compromise that, if 
he would withdraw the Union 
troops from the rebellious South in 
1877 and leave the freedmen at the 
mercy of their former owners, the 
southern leaders would not further 
contest his doubtful and shady elec- 
tion. When Garfield was asked to 
appoint B. K. Bruce Register of the 
Treasury he hesitated a long time 
for the reason that he did not think 
that a Negro should be the head of 
a department of the government 
with white women serving under 
him, and Garfield held his ground 
until those in control of the Re- 
publican Party forced him to make 
the appointment. McKinley made 
it a point to travel through the 
South to be feted by the planters 
who pinned on him Confederate 
badges, and when the Spanish 
American War broke out he re- 
fused to elevate Negroes to high 
positions in the army because they 
might not be able to provide for 
their soldiers in traveling through 
the South. Taft likewise found his 
greatest pleasure in possum feasts 
in the Southland, and saw reasons 
why he should not appoint any Ne- 
gro to office where factions opposed 
such action. 
Harding, a man of African blood 
himself, discovered that there are 
between the races in the United 
States certain inescapable differ- 
ences which justify the segregation 
of the Negroes forever, Negroes as 


Warren Gamaliel 


RACE HATE IN EARLY OHIO 


a rule, therefore, do not expect any 
good thing to come out of Ohio. 

And why is Ohio so anti-Negro? 
The chief explanation is the fact 
that practically all of Ohio except 
the Western Reserve received a 
large infiltration of poor whites 
from the uplands of the South. 
There they had suffered from the 
soil exhaustion and social repres- 
sion of the slavery regime, and 
they desired to get as far away as 
possible from the blighting influ- 
ences of that institution. During 
the earlier years of the state, how- 
ever, there were certain well-to-do 
pioneers who moved to Ohio with 
slaves or hoping to acquire slave 
property during the years before 
the courts decided that the sixth 
clause of the Ordinance of 1787 was 
actually emancipatory. When it 
finally became clear that Ohio was 
to be a free state these early Ohians 
set to work to rid the state of Free 
Negroes whom they denounced as 
the pariahs of society. There arose 
fearless workers for freedom in 
Ohio, but they developed mainly 
in the Western Reserve which was 
settled by people from New Eng- 
land. Joshua R. Giddings, Ben- 
jamin F. Wade, and other cham- 
pions of freedom developed in that 
area. There were anti-Negro states- 
men from the Western Reserve, but 
not a statesman of Southern Ohio 
stood up wholeheartedly for the 
freedom of the slave except Salmon 
P. Chase who was a native of New 
Hampshire and settled in Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, as late as 1830 to prac- 
tice law. 

The following comment on Ohio 
by a friend of freedom in those 
days will show the level to which 
this so-called free state and some 
of her sisters descended : 


1. GENERAL EXCLUSION FROM THE 
ELecTIVE FRANCHISE 


The first objective in the effort 
to eliminate Negro influence was 
the denial of suffrage. 

Were this exclusion founded on 
the want of property, or any other 


qualification deemed essential to 
the judicious exercise of the fran- 
chise, it would afford no just cause 
of complaint ; but it is founded sole- 
ly on the colour of the skin, and is 
therefore irrational and unjust. 
That taxation and representation 
should be inseparable, was one of 
the axioms of the fathers of our 
revolution; and one of the reasons 
they assigned for their revolt from 
the crown of Britain. But now, it 
is deemed a mark of fanaticism to 
complain of the disfranchisement 
of a whole race, while they remain 
subject to the burden of taxation. 
It is worthy of remark, that of the 
thirteen original states, only two 
were so recreant to thé principles 
of the revolution, as to make a 
white skin a qualification for suf- 
frage. But the prejudice has grown 
with our growth, and strengthened 
with our strength; and it is be- 
lieved that in every state constitu- 
tion subsequently formed or re- 
vised, (excepting Vermont and 
Maine, and the Revised constitu- 
tion of Massachusetts), the crime 
of a dark complexion has been pun- 
ished, by debarring its possessor 
from all approach to the ballot-box. 
The necessary effect of this pro- 
scription in aggravating the op- 
pression and degradation of the 
coloured inhabitants must be obvi- 
ous to all who call to mind the solic- 
itude manifested by demagogues, 
office-seekers, and law makers, to 
propitiate the good will of all who 
have votes to bestow.? 


2. DENIAL OF THE RIGHT OF 
LOCOMOTION 


It is in vain that the Constitu- 
tion of the United States expressly 
guarantees to ‘‘the citizens of each 
state, all the privileges and im- 
munities of citizens in the several 
states:’’ It is in vain that the Su- 
preme Court of the United States 
has solemnly decided that this 
clause confers on every citizen of 
one state the right to ‘‘pass 


1These comments are from Slavery and 
the Internal Slave Trade (London, 1841), 
pages 258-267. 
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through, or reside in any other 
state for the purposes of trade, ag- 
riculture, professional pursuits, or 
otherwise.’’ It is in vain that ‘‘the 
members of the several state legis- 
latures’’ are required to ‘‘be bound 
by oath or affirmation to support’’ 
the constitution conferring this 
very guarantee. Constitutions, and 
judicial decisions, and religious ob- 
ligations are alike outraged by our 
state enactments against people of 
colour. There is scarcely a slave 
state in which a citizen of New 
York, with a dark skin, may visit 
a dying child without subjecting 
himself to legal penalties. But in 
the slave states we look for cruelty ; 
we expect the rights of humanity 
and the laws of the land to be sac- 
rificed on the altar of slavery. In 
the free states we had reason to 
hope for a greater deference to de- 
ceney and morality. Yet even in 
these states we behold the effects of 
a miasma wafted from the south. 
The Connecticut Black Act, pro- 
hibiting, under heavy penalties, 
the instruction of any coloured per- 
son from another state, is well 
known. It is one of the encouraging 
signs of the times, that public 
opinion has recently compelled the 
repeal of this detestable law. But 
among all the free states, Ohio 
stands pre-eminent for the wicked- 
ness of her statutes against this 
class of our population. These 
statutes are not merely infamous 
outrages on every principle of jus- 
tice and humanity, but are gross 
and palpable violations of the state 
constitution, and manifest an ab- 
sence of moral sentiment in the 
Ohio legislature as deplorable as 
it is alarming. We speak the lan- 
guage, not of passion, but of sober 
conviction; and for the truth of 
this language we appeal, first, to 
the statutes themselves, and then 
to the consciences of our readers. 
We stall have occasion to notice 
these laws under the several divi- 
sions of our subject to which they 
belong ; at present we ask attention 
to the one intended to prevent the 
coloured citizens of other states 
from removing into Ohio. By the 
constitution of New York, the col- 


oured inhabitants are expressly 
recognized as ‘‘citizens.’’ Let us 
suppose that a New York freehold- 
er and voter of this class, confid- 
ing in the guarantee given by the 
Federal constitution removes into 
Ohio. No matter how much prop- 
erty he takes with him; no matter 
what attestations he produces to 
the purity of his character, he is 
required, by the act of 1807, to 
find, within twenty days, two free- 
hold sureties in the sum of five 
hundred dollars for his good be- 
haviour ; and likewise for his main- 
tenance should he at any future 
period from any cause whatever 
be unable to maintain himself, and 
in default of proeuring such sure- 
ties he is to be removed by the over- 
seers of the poor. The legislature 
well knew that it; would generally 
be utterly impossible for a strang- 
er, and especially a black stranger, 
to find such sureties. It was the 
design of the act, by imposing im- 
practicable conditions, to prevent 
coloured emigrants from remaining 
within the state; and in order more 
certainly to effect this object, it 
imposes a pecuniary penalty on 
every inhabitant who shall venture 
to ‘‘harbour,’’ that is, receive un- 
der his roof, or who shall even 
‘employ’? an emigrant who has 
not given the required sureties; 
and it moreover renders such in- 
habitant so harbouring or employ- 
ing him, legally liable for his fu- 
ture maintenance! 

We are frequently told that the 
efforts of the abolitionists have in 
fact aggravated the condition of 
the coloured people, bond and free. 
The date of this law, as well as the 
date of most of the laws composing 
the several slave codes, shows what 
eredit is to be given to the asser- 
tion. If a barbarous enactment is 
recent, its odium is thrown upon 
the friends of the blacks—if an- 
cient, we are assured it is obsolete. 
The Ohio law was enacted only 
four years after the state was ad- 
mitted into the Union. In 1800 
there were only three hundred and 
thirty-seven free blacks in the ter- 
ritory, and in 1830 the number in 
the state was nine thousand five 
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hundred. Of course a very large 
proportion of the present coloured 
population of the state must have 
entered it in ignorance of this in- 
iquitous law, or in defiance of it. 
That the law has not been univer- 
sally enforced, proves only that 
the people of Ohio are less profli- 
gate than their legislators—that it 
has remained on the statute book 
for thirty-two years, proves the de- 
praved state of public opinion and 
the horrible persecution to which 
the coloured people are legally ex- 
posed. But let it not be supposed 
that this vile law is in fact obsolete, 
and its very existence forgotten. 


In 1829, a very general effort 
was made to enforce this, law, and 
about one thousand free blacks 
were in consequence of it driven 
out of the state; and sought a 
refuge in the more free and Chris- 
tian country of Canada. Previous 
to their departure, they sent a 
deputation to the Governor of the 
Upper Province, to know if they 
would be admitted, and received 
from Sir James Colebrook this re- 
ply, —‘‘Tell the republicans on 
your side of the line, that we roy- 
alists do not know men by their 
colour. Should you come to us, 
you will be entitled to all the privi- 
leges of the rest of his majesty’s 
subjects.’’ This was the origin of 
the Wilberforce colony in Upper 
Canada. 

We have now before us an Ohio 
paper, containing a proclamation 
by John S. Wiles, overseer of the 
poor in the town of Fairfield, dated 
12th March, 1838. In this instru- 
ment, notice is given to all ‘‘black 
or mulatto persons’’ residing in 
Fairfield, to comply with the requi- 
sitions of the act of 1807 within 
twenty days, or the law would be 
enforced against them. The proc- 
lamation also addresses the white 
inhabitants of Fairfield in the fol- 
lowing terms—‘‘ Whites, look out! 
If any person or persons employing 
any black or mulatto person, con- 
trary to the 3rd section of the 
above law, you may look out for 
the breakers.’’ The extreme vul- 
garity and malignity of this notice 


(Continued on page 206) 
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Talking with Flowers 


By CELINE W. Wack 


R. GEORGE WASHINGTON Car- 

D VER learned to talk with the 

flowers when he was a very 

small boy. He learned to listen 

attentively to what the flowers 

whispered to him. This was the 

secret of his great wisdom. He lis- 

tened to the whisperings of nature 
in all living things. 

Nature tells her secrets to those 
who love her. She is like you in 
that respect. When people love 
you and you know they can be 
trusted you reveal to them all your 
hidden nature. You tell them your 
hopes and joys and your promises 
for tomorrow. 

This is the way the flowers talked 
to little George Washington Carver 
and this is why he grew up to be 
a great man of science, a great 
man, beloved of all who knew him. 

While walking with Dr. Carver 
one morning he handed me a rose 
and said to me, ‘‘The fragrance of 
this rose is the love of God. The 
rose willingly pours herself forth in 
all her sweetness, not withholding 
an iota of her treasure. Gradually 
her petals unfold and she is re- 
vealed in all her loveliness to those 
who know her. Listen, while the 
rose speaks to thee, 


Little flower, flower sweet, 
Tell me what you have to eat. 
Tell me how you grow. 


The rose replies, 

In my heart there rests a bee 
Come to sup his fill of me. 
When he’s finished, off he goes 
To another, fairer rose. 

From this wedding there will come 
Tiny rosebuds that will grow 
And unfold. 

Just like me. 


When night-time comes 

I go to sleep. 

I fold my petals one by one 
And rest 

Until the morning’s sun 

In all his brightness 

Kisses me. 

Then I awaken, birds to see, 
Hopping about so merrily 
Singing and chirping 

And looking for food. 


CHILDREN’S PAGE 


Little children too 
Must go to rest at night 
When play is through. 
Just like you. 


A little girl named Ellen said to 
me as she peered deep into the 
heart of a fragrant blossom, ‘‘ How 
ean I talk with the flowers like Dr. 
Carver ?”’ 

(Continued on page 214) 
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Questions on the May 
Issue 


What is a family? How do you 
distinguish between the primi- 
tive family and the modern fam- 
ily? 

2. Who was Jermain Wesley Lo- 
guen? How did he get his name? 
What does it signify? 


3. What do you consider the main 
contribution of the Loguen Fam- 
ily? 

4. How many members of the Lo- 
guen Family attained positions of 
usefulness and recognition? 


5. What is the test for determining 
whether or not a family is dis- 
tinguished? 

6. What is the value of family rec- 
ords? Where is the best place 
to preserve them? 

7. What is the meaning of “Recon- 
ciliation between the North and 
the South”? What was the cause 
of their estrangement? 


8. In what sense is our meddling 
with the politics of European na- 
tions and our taking sides with 
factions leading the way to blood- 
shed? 


9. Should the United States with- 
draw within a shell, so to speak, 
and let other nations do anything 
they desire? 


10. Is it possible for this country or 
any other to take the lead in in- 
ternational peace without med- 
dling with the internal affairs of 
the other nations? 


1l. What do you think of the effort 
to restrict the tenure of the Presi- 
dent of the United States to two 
terms? 


12. Give your opinion of the Elec- 
toral College. How did it orig- 
inate or what did the framers of 
the Constitution have in mind in 
providing for it? 





Book of the Month 


Every one interested in human prog- 
ress should read Education for Unity 
in the Schools of New York State, a 
report on the program of Inter-group 
Education in New York State Schools, 
sponsored by the University of the 
state. It has been projected on the pre- 
sumption that the schools even as far 
down as the elementary grades can do 
something to teach children to work 
together, to build together and to live 
together in love and harmony. This 
will enable children to understand 
group social relationships by experi- 
encing them at school. 

The truth as to the unity of the 
human race with the exceptions of a 
few variations in color, texture of hair 
and customs is emphasized. Peoples 
have lived in various groups for social 
organization and have become sepa- 
rated by natural barriers. Left to 
themselves they have transmitted their 
heritage through imitative learning 
and written language. We make prog- 
ress in learning all the cultures of 
these people by discovering in them 
the good for our own benefit and like- 
wise by giving them the opportunity 
to learn the good in our way of living. 

The outline of this program and 
the faithfulness with which it has been 
carried out cre best explained by the 
many illustrations drawn from efforts 
of this order in various parts of the 
state. Most of these efforts, as the 
various accounts with accompanying 
illustrations will show, are in cities and 
especially those near the City of New 
York. This, however, does not mean 
that the whole state is not alert to 
the importance of this task. The maj- 
ority of the stocks which have not been 
assimilated are in those districts where 
most of these efforts are being made. 
The book itself is evidence of the fact 
that the difficult task of improving the 
relations of the races lies ahead, but 
it is a great encouragement to the 
workers in this field that they have in 
such a short time aecomplished signif- 
icant results. 
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Race Hate in Early 
Ohio 


(Continued from page 204) 


indicates the spirit which gave 
birth to this detestable law, and 
continues it in being. 

Now what says the constitution 
of Ohio! ‘‘ ALL are born free and 
independent, and have certain nat- 
ural, inherent, inalienable rights; 
among which are the enjoying and 
defending life and liberty, acquwir- 
ing, possessing, and protecting 
property, and pursuing and attain- 
ing happiness and safety.’’ Yet 
men who had called their maker to 
witness, that they would obey this 
very constitution, require impracti- 
cable conditions, and then impose 
a pecuniary penalty and grievous 
liabilities on every man who shall 
give to an innocent fellow-country- 
man a night’s lodging, or even a 
meal of victuals in exchange for 
his honest labor! 


3. DENIAL OF THE RIGHT OF 
PETITION 


We explicitly disclaim all inten- 
tion to imply that the several dis- 
abilities and cruelties we are speci- 
fying are of universal application. 
The laws of some states in relation 
of colour are more wicked than 
others; and the spirit of persecu- 
tion is not in every place equally 
active and malignant. In none of 
the free states have these people 
sO many grievances to complain of 
as in Ohio, and for the honour of 
our country we rejoice to add, that 
in no other state in the Union, has 
their right to petition for a re- 
dress of their grievances been de- 
nied. ‘ 

On the 14th January, 1839, a 
petition for relief from certain 
legal disabilities, from coloured in- 
habitants of Ohio, was presented 
to the popular branch of the legis- 
lature, and its rejection was moved 
by George H. Flood. This rejec- 
tion was not a denial of the prayer, 
but an expulsion of the petition 
itself, as an intruder into the 
house. ‘‘The question presented 
for our decision,’’ said one of the 
members, ‘‘is simply this—Shall 


human beings, who are bound by 
every enactment upon our statute 
book, be permitted to request the 
legislature to modify or soften the 
laws under which they live?’’ To 
the Grand Sultan, crowded with 
petitions as he traverses the streets 
of Constantinople, such a question 
would seem most strange; but 
American democrats can exert a 
tyranny over men who have no 
votes, utterly unknown to Turkish 
despotism. Mr. Flood’s motion was 
lost by a majority of only four 
votes; but this triumph of human- 
ity and republicanism was as tran- 
sient as it was meagre. The nezt 
day, the house, by a large majority, 
resolved ‘‘That the blacks and mu- 
lattoes who may be residents within 
this state, have no constitutional 
right to present their petitions to 
the General Assembly for any pur- 
pose whatsoever, and that any re- 
ception of such petitions on the 
part of the General Assembly is a 
mere act of privilege or policy, and 
not imposed by any expressed or 
implied power of the constitution. ”’ 

The phraseology of this resolu- 
tion is as clumsy as its assertions 
are base and sophistical. The mean- 
ing intended to be expressed is 
simply that the constitution of 
Ohio, neither in terms nor by im- 
plication, confers on such residents 
as are negroes or mulattoes, any 
right to offer a petition to the legis- 
lature for any object whatever; 
nor imposes on that body any ob- 
ligation to notice such a petition; 
and whatever attention it may 
please to bestow upon it, ought to 
be regarded as an act not of duty, 
but merely of favour or expedi- 
ency. Hence it is obvigus, that the 
principle on which the resolution 
is founded is, that the reciprocal 
right and duty of offering and 
hearing petitions rests solely on 
constitutional enactment, and not 
on moral obligation. The recep- 
tion of negro petitions is declared 
to be a mere act of privilege or 
policy. Now it is difficult to im- 
agine a principle more utterly sub- 
versive of all the duties of rulers, 
the rights of citizens, and the 
charities of private life. The vic- 
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tim of oppression or fraud has no 
right to appeal to the constituted 
authorities for redress; nor are 
those authorities under any obliga- 
tion to consider the appeal—the 
needy and unfortunate have no 
right to implore the assistance of 
their more fortunate neighbours: 
and all are at liberty to turn a 
deaf ear to the ery of distress. The 
eternal and immutable principles 
of justice and humanity, pro- 
claimed by Jehovah, and impressed 
by him on the conscience of man, 
have no binding force on the legis- 
lature of Ohio, unless expressly 
adopted and enforced by the state 
constitution ! 

But as the legislature has 
thought proper thus to. set at de- 
fiance the moral sense of mankind, 
and to take refuge behind the en- 
actments of the constitution, let 
us try the strength of their en- 
trenchments. The words of the 
constitution, which it is pretended 
sanction the resolution we are con- 
sidering, are the following, viz.— 
‘‘The people have a right to assem- 
ble together in a peaceable manner 
to consult for their common good, 
to mstruct their representatives, 
and to apply to the legislature for 
a redress of grievances.’’ It is 
obvious that this clause confers no 
rights, but is merely declaratory 
of existing rights. Still, as the 
right of the people to apply for a 
redress of grievances is coupled 
with the right of instructing their 
representatives, and as negroes 
are not electors, and consequently 
are without representatives, it is 
inferred that they are not part of 
the people. That Ohio legislators 
are not Christians would be a more 
rational conclusion. One of the 
members avowed his opinion that 
‘‘none but voters had a right to 
petition.’’ If then, according to the 
principle of the resolution, the con- 
stitution of Ohio denies the right 
of petition to all but electors, let 
us consider the practical results of 
such a denial. In the first place, 
every female in the state is placed 
under the same disability with 
‘*blacks and mulattoes.’’ No wife 
has a right to ask for a divorce— 
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no daughter may plead for a fath- 
er’s life. Next, no man under 
twenty-one years—no citizen of any 
age, who from want of sufficient 
residence, or other qualification, is 
not entitled to vote—no individual 
among the tens of thousands of 
aliens in the state—however op- 
pressed and wronged by official 
tyranny or corruption, has a right 
to seek redress from the represen- 
tatives of the people, and should 
he presume to do so, may be told, 
that, like ‘‘blacks and mulattoes,’’ 
he ‘‘has no constitutional right to 
present his petition to the General 
Assembly for any purpose what- 
ever.’’ Again—the state of Ohio 
is deeply indebted to the citizens 
of other states, and also to the sub- 
jects of Great Britain for money 
borrowed to construct her canals. 
Should any of these creditors lose 
their certificates of debt, and ask 
for their renewal; or should their 
interest be withheld, or paid in 
depreciated currency, and were 
they to ask for justice at the hands 
of the legislature, they might be 
told that any attention paid to 
their request must be regarded as 
a ‘‘mere act of privilege or policy, 
and not imposed by any expressed 
or implied power of the constitu- 
tion,’’ for, not being voters, they 
stood on the same ground as 
‘‘blacks and mulattoes.’’ Such is 
the folly and wickedness in which 
prejudice against colour has in- 
volved the legislators of a repub- 
lican and professedly Christian 
state in the nineteenth century. 


4. EXCLUSION FROM THE ARMY 
AND MILITIA 


The Federal Government is prob- 
ably the only one in the world that 
forbids a portion of its subjects to 
participate in the national defence, 
not from any doubt of their cour- 
age, loyalty, or physical strength, 
but merely on account of the tinc- 
ture of their skin! To such an ab- 
surd extent is this prejudice 
against colour carried, that some 
of our militia companies have oc- 
casionally refused to march to the 
sound of a drum when beaten by 
a black man. To declare a certain 
class of the community unworthy 


to bear arms in defence of their 
native country, is necessarily to 
consign that class to general con- 
tempt. 


5. Excuusion From ALL ParrICclI- 
PATION IN THE ADMINISTRATION OF 
JUSTICE 


No coloured man can be a judge, 
juror, or constable. Were the tal- 
ents and acquirements of a Mans- 
field or a Marshall veiled in a sable 
skin, they would be excluded from 
the bench of the humblest court in 
the American republic. In the slave 
states generally, no black man can 
enter a court of justice as a wit- 
ness against a white one. Of course 
a white man may, with perfect 
impunity, defraud or abuse a ne- 
gro to any extent, provided he is 
careful to avoid the presence of 
any of his own caste, at the execu- 
tion of his contract, or the indul- 
gence of his malice. We are not 
aware that an outrage so flagrant is 
sanctioned by the laws of any free 
state, with one exception. That ex- 
ception the reader will readily be- 
lieve can be none other than 
OHIO. A statute of this state en- 
acts, ‘‘that no black or mulatto 
person or persons shall hereafter 
be permitted to be sworn, or give 
evidence in any court of record or 
elsewhere, in this state, in any 
cause depending, or matter of con- 
troversy, when either party to the 
same is a WHITE person; or in 
any prosecution of the state against 
any WHITE person.’’ 


We have_seen that on the subject 
of petition the legislature regards 
itself as independent of all obliga- 
tion such as is imposed by the con- 
stitution. How mindful they are 
of the requirements even of that 
instrument, when obedience to 
them would check the indulgence 
of their malignity to the blacks, 
appears from the 7th section of 
the 8th Article, viz—‘‘ All courts 
shall be open, and every person, 
for any injury done him in his 
lands, goods, person, or reputation, 
shall have remedy by due course 
of law, and right and justice ad- 
ministered without denial or de- 
lay.’’ 
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Ohio legislators may deny that 
negroes and mulattoes are citizens, 
or people; but they are prevented 
by the very words of the statute 
just quoted, from denying that 
they are ‘‘persons.’’ Now, by the 
constitution, every person, black 
as well as white, is to have justice 
administered to him without de- 
nial or delay. But by the law, 
while any unknown white vagrant 
may be a witness in any case what- 
ever, no black suitor is permitted 
to offer a witness of his own colour, 
however well established may be 
his character for intelligence and 
veracity, to prove his rights or his 
wrongs; and henee, in a multitude 
of cases, justice is denied in despite 
of the constitution; and why de- 
nied? Solely from a foolish and 
wicked prejudice against colour. 


6. IMPEDIMENTS TO EDUCATION 


No people have ever professed 
so deep a conviction of the impor- 
tance of popular education as our- 
selves, and no people have ever re- 
sorted to such cruel expedients to 
perpetuate abject ignorance. More 
than one-third of the whole popu- 
lation of the slave states are pro- 
hibited from learning even to read, 
and in some of them free men, if 
with dark complexions, are subject 
to stripes for teaching their own 
children. If we turn to the free 
states, we find that in all of them, 
without exception, the prejudices 
and customs of society oppose al- 
most insuperable obstacles to the 
acquisition of a liberal education 
by coloured youth. Our academies 
and colleges are barred against 
them. We know there are instances 
of young men with dark skins hav- 
ing been received, under peculiar 
circumstances, into northern col- 
leges ; but we neither know nor be- 
lieve, that there have been a dozen 
such instances within the last thir- 
ty years. 

Coloured children are very gen- 
erally excluded from our common 
schools, in consequence of the 
prejudices of teachers and parents. 
In some of our cities there are 
schools exclusively for their use, 
but in the country the coloured 
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population is usually too scanty 
to justify such schools; and white 
and black children are rarely seen 
studying under the same roof; al- 
though such cases do sometimes oe- 
eur, and then they are confined to 
elementary schools. Some coloured 
young men, who could bear the ex- 
pense, have obtained in European 
seminaries the education denied 
them in their native land. 

We have seen with what defer- 
ence Ohio legislators profess to re- 
gard their constitutional obliga- 
tions; and we are now to contem- 
plate another” instance of their 
shameless violation of them. The 
constitution which these men have 
sworn to obey declares, ‘‘NO 
LAWS SHALL BE PASSED To 
prevent the poor of the several 
townships and counties in this 
state from an equal participation 
in the schools, academies, colleges, 
and universities in this state, which 
are endowed in whole, or in part, 
from the revenue arising from do- 
nations made by the United States, 
for the support of colleges and 
schools—and the doors of said 
schools, academies, and universi- 
ties shall be open for the reception 
of scholars, students, and teachers 
of every grade, without ANY DIS- 
TINCTION OR PREFERENCE 
WHATEVER.”’ 


Can language be more explicit 
or unequivocal? But have any do- 
nations been made by the United 
States for the support of colleges 
and schools in Ohio? Yes—by an 
Act of Congress, the sixteenth sec- 
tion of land in each originally sur- 
veyed township in the state, was 
set apart as a donation for the ex- 
press purpose of endowing and 
supporting common schools. And 
now, how have the scrupulous legis- 
lators of Ohio, who refuse to ac- 
knowledge any other than constitu- 
tional obligations to give ear to 
the ery of distress—how have they 
obeyed this injunction of the con- 
stitution respecting the freedom of 
their schools? They enacted a law 
in 1831, declaring that, ‘‘when any 
appropriation shall be made by the 
directors of any school district, 
from the treasury thereof, for the 


payment of a teacher, the school 
in such district shall be open’’— 
to whom? ‘‘to scholars, students, 
and teachers of every grade, with- 
out distinction or preference what- 
ever,’’ as commanded by the con- 
stitution? Oh, no! ‘‘Shall be open 
to all the WHITE children resid- 
ing therein!!’’ Such is the im- 
potency of written constitutions, 
where a sense of moral obligation 
is wanting to enforce them. 

We have now taken a review of 
the Ohio laws against free people 
of colour. Some of them are of old, 
and others of recent date. The 
opinion entertained of all these 
laws, new and old, by the present 
legislators of Ohio, may be learned 
by a resolution adopted in Janu- 
ary last (1839), by both houses of 
the legislature. ‘‘Resolved,—That 
in the opinion of this general as- 
sembly it is unwise, impolitic, and 
inexpedient to repeal any law now 
in force imposing disabilities upon 
black or mulatto persons, thus 


placing them upon an equality with 
the whites, so far as this legisla- 


ture can do, and indirectly inviting 
the black population of other states 
to emigrate to this, to the manifest 
injury of the public interest.’’ The 
best comment on the spirit which 
dictated this resolve is an enact- 
ment by the same legislature, abro- 
gating the supreme law which re- 
quires us to ‘‘Do unto others as we 
would they should do unto us,’’ 
and prohibiting every citizen of 
Ohio from harbouring or conceal- 
ing a fugitive slave, under the pen- 
alty of fine or imprisonment. Gen- 
eral obedience to this vile statute 
is alone wanting to fill to the brim 
the cup of Ohio’s iniquity and 
degradation. She hath done what 
she could to oppress and crush the 
free negroes within her borders. 
She is now seeking to re-chain the 
slave who has: eseaped from his 
fetters. 


7. IMPEDIMENTS TO RELIGIOUS 
INSTRUCTION 


It is unnecessary to dwell here 
on the laws of the slave states pro- 
hibiting the free people of colour 
from learning to read the Bible, 
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and in many instances, from as- 
sembling at discretion to worship 
their Creator. These laws, we are 
assured, are indispensable to the 
perpetuity of that ‘‘ peculiar insti- 
tution,’’ which many masters in 
Israel are now teaching, enjoys the 
sanction of Him who ‘‘will have 
all men to be saved, and to come to 
the knowledge of the truth,’’ and 
who has left to his disciples the in- 
junction, ‘‘search the scriptures.”’ 
We turn to the free states, in which 
no institution requires that the 
light of the glorious gospel of 
Christ should be prevented from 
shining on any portion of the popu- 
lation, and inquire how far prej- 
udice here supplies the place of 
southern statutes. 

The impediments to education al- 
ready mentioned, necessarily ren- 
der the acquisition of religious 
knowledge difficult, and in many 
instances impracticable. In _ the 
northern cities, the blacks have fre- 
quently churches of their own, but 
in the country they are too few, 
and too poor to build churches and 
maintain ministers. Of course they 
must remain destitute of public 
worship and religious instruction, 
unless they can enjoy these bless- 
ings in company with the whites. 
Now there is hardly a church in the 
United States, not exclusively ap- 
propriated to the blacks, in which 
one of their number owns a pew, 
or has a voice in the choice of min- 
ister. There are usually, indeed, a 
few seats in a remote part of the 
church, set apart for their use, and 
in which no white person is ever 
seen. It is surely not surprising, 
under all the circumstances of the 
case, that these seats are rarely 
crowded. 

Coloured ministers are occasion- 
ally ordained in the different de- 
nominations, but they are kept at 
a distance by their white brethren 
in the ministry, and are very rarely 
permitted to enter their pulpits; 
and still more rarely, to sit at their 
tables, although acknowledged to 
be ambassadors of Christ. The dis- 
tinction of caste is not forgotten, 


(Continued on page 210) 
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WHAT OPEN-MINDED TRAVELERS THOUGHT 
OF AFRICANS A CENTURY AGO 


HE Negroes of Mozambique, 
fi: whom Barrow describes as in- 

ferior to many other Afri- 
cans, may be instanced as exhibit- 
ing those general characteristics 
which are mostly associated with 
our ideas of Negro physiognomy. 
There are many Europeans who 
have countenances exactly resem- 
bling these and other Negroes; and 
varieties and intermediate grada- 
tions, almost imperceptible, may be 
traced, connecting all the differ- 
ent races. We perceive, indeed, an 
astonishing difference, when we 
place an ugly Negro (for there are 
such, as well as ugly Europeans) 
against a specimen of a Grecian 
ideal model; but when we examine 
the intermediate gradations, this 
striking diversity vanishes. ‘‘The 
physiological characters of the Ne- 
gro,’’ says Dr. Lawrence, ‘‘taken 
in a general sense, are as loosely 
defined as his geographical distri- 
bution; for among the Negroes, 
there are some, who, in smoothness 
of the hair, and general beauty of 
form, excel many Europeans. 

Clapperton describes the sultan 
of Boussa, as having features more 
like a European than a Negro. 
Lander was struck with the regu- 
larity of features, elegance of form, 
and impressive dignity of manners 
and appearance in the sable mon- 
arch Khiama. 

‘Of the Negroes of both sexes,’’ 
says Blumenbach, ‘‘whom I have 
attentively examined, in very con- 
siderable numbers, as well as in 
the portraits and profiles of others, 
and in the numerous Negro crania, 
which I possess, or have seen, there 
are not two completely resembling 
each other in their formation : they 
pass, by insensible gradations, into 
the forms of the other races, and 
approach to the other varieties, 
even in their most pleasing mod- 
ifications. A Creole, whom I saw 
at Yverdun, born of parents from 
Congo, and brought from St. Dom- 
ingo by the Chevalier Treytorrens, 


had a countenance, of which no 
part, not even the nose, and rather 
strongly marked lips, were very 
striking, much less, displeasing: 
the same features, with an Europe- 
an complexion, would certainly 
have been generally agreeable.’ 

The testimony of Le Maire, in his 
journey to Senegal and Gambia, is 
to the same effect; that ‘‘there are 
Negresses, except in colour, as 
handsome as European women.’’ 

Vaillant says of the Kafir wom- 
en, that, setting aside the prej- 
udice which operates against their 
colour, many might be accounted 
handsome, even in a European 
country. 

The accurate Adanson confirms 
this statement in his description of 
the Senegambians :—‘‘Les femmes 
sont a peu prés de la taille des 
hommes, également bien faites. Leur 
forme est d’une finesse et d’une 
douceur extréme. Elles ont les yeux 
noirs, bien fendus, la bouche et les 
levres petites, et les traits du visage, 
bien proportionnés. I] s’en trouve 
plusieurs d’une beauté parfaite. 
Elles ont beaucoup de vivacité, et 
surtout un air aisé de liberté qui 
fait plaisir.’’ 

The Jaloffs, according to Mungo 
Park, although of a deep black, 
have not the protuberant lip or the 
flat nose of the African counte- 
nance. Moore testifies concerning 
this tribe to the same effect :—‘‘The 
Jaloffs,’’ says he, ‘Shave handsome 
features.’’ ‘‘ Although their colour 
is a deep black,’’ says Golberry, 
‘‘and their hair woolly, they are 
robust and well made. and have 
regular features. Their counte- 
nances,’’ he adds, ‘‘are ingenuous, 
and inspire confidence; they are 
honest, hospitable, generous, and 
faithful. The women are mild, 
very pretty, well made, and of 
agreeable manners.’’* 

Pigasetta states, that the Congo 
Negroes are very like the Portu- 
guese, except in colour; and Dam- 
pier, in his account of Natal, de- 


scribes the natives as having an 
agreeable countenance. 

Dr. Philip, speaking of a family 
of Bechuanas whom he visited, 
says: ‘‘We were very much struck 
with their fine figures, and the dig- 
nified, easy manner with which 
they received us. Their counte- 
nances and manners discovered 
marks of cultivation, accompanied 
with an air of superiority, which 
at once marked the class of people 
to which they belonged, and which 
under other circumstances, would 
have been admired in an English 
drawing-room.’’ 

Isert, a Danish traveller, says: 
‘Almost all the Negroes are of 
good stature, and those of Acra 
have remarkably fine features. The 
contour of the face, indeed, among 
the generality of these people, is 
different from that of Europeans; 
but, at the same time, faces are 
found among them, which, except- 
ing the black colour, would in Eu- 
rope be considered beautiful.’’ 

Abdallah, a native of Guber, in 
West Africa, although having the 
true Negro features and colour, is 
described as having a very intelli- 
gent, prepossessing countenance. 

‘‘On my late tour, in August, 
1825,’’ says Dr. Philip, ‘‘I first 
came in contact with Bechuanas. 
I have seldom seen a finer race of 
people; the men were generally 
well made, and had an elegant car- 
riage; and many of the females 
were slender, and extremely grace- 
ful. I could see at once, from their 
step and air, that they had never 
been in Slavery. They had an air 
of dignity and independence in 
their manners, which formed a 
striking contrast to the crouching 
and servile appearance of the 
Slave.’’ 

On visiting a family of this 
tribe, Dr. Philip observes, ‘‘I had 
in my train a young man who was 
a native of Lattakoo; and when 
they found out there was a person 
in our company who understood 
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their language, they were quite in 
raptures. I think I never saw two 
finer figures than the father and 
the eldest son. They were both 
above six feet ; and their limbs were 
admirably proportioned. The fath- 
er had a most elegant carriage, and 
was tall and thin; the son, a lad 
about 18 years of age, was equally 
well proportioned, and had one of 
the finest open countenances that 
can possibly be imagined. The sec- 
ond son was inferior in stature, but 
he had a fine countenance also; 
and, while they indulged in all 
their native freedom, animated by 
the conversation of my Bechuana, 
or began to tell the story of their 
misfortunes, expressing the con- 
sternation with which they were 
seized when they saw their chil- 
dren and parents killed by an in- 
visible weapon, and their cattle, 
taken from them, they became elo- 
quent in their address; their coun- 
tenances, their eyes, their every 
gesture, spoke to the eyes and to 
the heart.’’ 


‘“Teysho, chief counsellor of Ma- 
teebé, King of the Wankeets of 
South Africa, is a handsome man,’’ 
says the same writer; ‘‘and the 
ladies who were with him were fine 
looking women, and had an air of 
superiority about them.”’ 

We have the testimony of an- 
other recent traveller, and resident 
for some time in South Africa. 
Thomas Pringle, in speaking of the 
Bechuana, or great Kafir family, 
says: ‘‘Some of them were very 
handsome. One man of the Tamaha 
tribe, was, I think, the finest speci- 
men of the human figure I ever be- 
held in any country—fully six feet 
in height, and graceful as an Apol- 
lo. A female of the same party, 
the wife of a chief, was also a beau- 
tiful creature, with features of the 
most handsome and delicate Eu- 
ropean mould.’’ 

It had often been asserted, that 
independently of the woolly hair 
and the dark complexion of the Ne- 
groes, there are sufficient differ- 
ences between them and the rest of 
mankind, to mark them as a very 
peculiar tribe. This may be the 
ease to some extent. Yet from the 


foregoing remarks of accredited 
travellers, it is evident that the 
principal differences are not so con- 
stant as may generally be imag- 
ined. Many Negroes, we have been 
informed, strike Europeans as be- 
ing remarkably beautiful. This 
would not be the case if they de- 
viated much from the European 
standard of beauty. Slaves in the 
Colonies, brought from the east 
coast of intertropical Africa, and 
from Congo, are often destitute of 
those peculiarities, which in our 
eyes, constitute ugliness and de- 
formity. ‘‘In looking over a congre- 
gation of Blacks,’’ observe Sturge 
and Harvey, ‘‘it is not difficult to 
lose the impression of their colour. 
There is among them the same di- 
versity of countenance and com- 
plexion, as among Europeans; and 
it is only doing violence to one’s 
own feelings, to suppose for a mo- 
ment that they are not made of the 
same blood as ourselves.’’ 


‘*Bone of our bone, flesh of our flesh 
thou art, 
Coheritor of kindred being thou; 
From the full tide that warm’d one 
mother’s heart, 
Their veins and ours received the ge- 
nial flow.’’ 
—Tribute to the Negro, pp. 43-47. 





Race Hate in Early 
Ohio 


(Continued from page 208) 


even in the celebration of the 
Lord’s Supper, and seldom are col- 
oured disciples permitted to eat 
and drink of the memorials of 
the Redeemer’s passion till after 
every white communicant has been 
served. 


8. IMPEDIMENTS TO HONEST 
INDUSTRY 


In this country ignorance and 
poverty are almost inseparable 
companions; and it is surely not 
strange that those should be poor 
whom we compel to be ignorant. 
The liberal professions are virtual- 
ly sealed against the blacks, if we 
except the church, and even in 
that, admission is rendered diffi- 
cult by the obstacles placed in their 
way in acquiring the requisite lit- 
erary qualifications and when once 
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admitted, their administrations are 
confined to their own colour. Many 
of our most wealthy and influential 
citizens have commenced life as 
ignorant and as pennyless as any 
Negro who loiters in our streets. 
Had their complexion been dark, 
notwithstanding their talents, in- 
dustry, enterprise, and probity, 
they would have continued igno- 
rant and pennyless, because the 
paths to learning and to wealth, 
would then have been closed 
against them. There is a conspir- 
acy, embracing all the departments 
of society, to keep the black man 
ignorant and poor. As a general 
rule, admitting few if any excep- 
tions, the schools of literature and 
of science reject him—the count- 
ing-house refuses to receive him as 
a book-keeper, much more as a part- 
ner—no store admits him as a clerk 
—no shop as an apprentice. Here 
and there a black man may be 
found keeping a few trifles on a 
shelf for sale; and a few acquire, 
as if by stealth, the knowledge of 
some handicraft; but almost uni- 
versally these people, both in town 
and country, are prevented by the 
eustoms of society from maintain- 
ing themselves and their families 
by any other than menial occupa- 
tions. 

In 1836, a black man of irre- 
proachable character, and who by 
his industry and frugality had ac- 
cumulated several thousand dollars, 
made application in the city of 
New York for a carman’s license, 
and was refused solely and avow- 
edly on account of his complexion! 
We have already seen the effort of 
the Ohio legislature, to consign the 
Negroes to starvation by deterring 
others from employing them. Igno- 
rance, idleness, and vice, are at 
once the punishments we inflict 
upon these unfortunate people for 
their complexion; and the crimes 
with which we are constantly re- 
proaching them. 


9. Liapmity To Be SEIZED, AND 
TREATED AS SLAVES 


An able-bodied coloured man 
sells in the southern market for, 
from $800 to $1,000. 
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YOUNG DR. DAVIS OF BARBADOS 


F THE countless men of 
() colour who at one time or 

another have deserved well 
of France the example of none has 
been filled with more selfless devo- 
tion than that of the ‘‘Black Phys- 
ician’’ in the Sedan Military Hos- 
pital in 1870. 

In 1870 the French Army under 
Napoleon III was crushingly de- 
feated by the Prussians at Sedan. 
The Emperor was taken prisoner, 
the Empress escaped across the 
Channel to England and the cur- 
tain was rung down on the Second 
Empire. Then, to add treachery to 
disaster, Marshal Bazaine, in com- 
mand of a quarter of a million 
troops at Metz, ran up the white 
flag. 

Victor Hugo, long a political 
exile in Guernsey, hurried back to 
Paris and in association with Gam- 
betta, Jules Favre and others as- 
sisted at the re-birth of the Re- 

The war now took a new 
Prussia no longer had the 


publie. 
turn. 
excuse that she was defending her- 


self against aggression. Under the 
evil genius of Count Otto von Bis- 
mark, the ‘‘Iron Chancellor,’’ who 
by a wily diplomatic trick had 
maneuvered Napoleon III into a 
position over the question of the 
Spanish Succession where his ex- 
cess of self-confidence and vain 
glory had left him no choice but to 
declare war ...a long prepared 
plan was being unfolded. The plan 
reached far beyond the mere an- 
nexation of Alsace and Lorraine. 
It was to conquer and humiliate 
France, to turn her into a desert, 


Dear Dr. Woodson :— 

Just a few days short of 107 years ago 
—on April 22, 1840, to be exact—an 
extraordinary young coloured man war 
born in the West Indian island of Bar- 
bados. I first got to know about him in 
1940 while ploughing through Cassell’s 
big, two-volume history of the Franco- 
Prussian War. The reference to him was 
brief but intriguing; so I got to work 
and started digging around until I got 
together the materials for the article 
which I now send you. I hope you like 
it and ean use it in THE BULLETIN. 


By Eric Watronp! 


to reduce her to the status of a sec- 
ond-class power. 

To pierce the Prussian ring of 
steel and fire which surrounded 
Paris (the object of the siege 
was to starve the French into 
submission) where the inhabitants 
had been reduced to eating not only 
elephants in the Zoo but dogs, cats 
and rats—a new French Army un- 
der General Chanzy was forced on 
the banks of the Loire. In it were 
thousands of Algerian levies. On 
Chanzy’s staff was a Negro officer 
from Senegal, Alfred Amadee 
Dodds, a graduate of the French 
Military Academy at St. Cyr. 

Perceiving the altered—the new 
—character of the war, friends of 
democracy everywhere now flocked 
to France in defense of the Repub- 
lic. Old Guiseppe Garibaldi (the 
apostle of the Universal Republic, 
the great exponent of the art of 
guerrilla warfare and the soldier 
who, in 1859, had taken up arms 
against Napoleon III in defense of 
Italian liberty and unity) was 
there in a flaming red shirt with a 
thousand of his followers to put 
to shame all those in every country 
who yearned for the extinction of 
the new spirit of egalitarianism 
surging through Paris. Gauchos 
from Argentina poured in. The 
Society of Friends in England sent 
an ambulance unit. The Negro Re- 
public of Hayti did more. Under 
the Liberal administration of Presi- 
dent Nissage Saget, Hayti found 
the courage, alone among the pow- 
ers, to range herself officially on the 
side of the Republic of France.? It 


“Bismark coldly noted the ‘‘unparal- 
leled piece of effrontery.’’ He silently 
resolved that as soon as the war with 
France was over he would teach Hayti a 
lesson. On June 11, 1872, two big Ger- 
man warships, the frigates Vineta and 
Gazella, suddenly entered the harbour of 
Port-au-Prince. Two hours later Capt. 
Batsch, the senior officer in command, pre- 
sented to the Haytian Government a de- 
mand for the immediate payment of £3,000 
Sterling in respect of property damages 
allegedly suffered by two German coffee 
merchants—Dickmann at Miragoane and 


was not the only act of solidarity to 
come from the West Indies. After 
Sedan and the fall of the Empire, 
Martinique turned out the de- 
featists and set up a ‘‘black radical 
regime’’ determined to pursue the 
war to a victorious end. No such 
depth of feeling or degree of co- 
operation was possible in the ad- 
jacent British colony of Barbados; 
but in the labours of one of her 
sons, Christopher James Davis, the 
‘*Black Physician’’ in the Sedan 
Military Hospital, the spirit of the 
Negro people of the island was 
worthily enshrined. . 

Young Davis, the son of John 
Thomas Davis, was born in St. 
Philip’s parish, Barbados, on April 
22, 1840, two years after the end of 
a tense, unsettled period from the 
abolition of slavery in the British 
West Indies in 1833 on through 
’’apprenticeship’’ until final eman- 
cipation was achieved. After at- 
tending a Christian Mission school 
Davis went to Codrington College 
and thence, in 1865, set sail for 
Seotland to attend Aberdeen Uni- 
versity. 

His course of study at Aberdeen 
was the usual one for a student of 
Medicine at that time. It included 
chemistry, botany, zoology, ana- 
tomy, physiology, materia medica, 
medicine, surgery and midwifery. 
Despite his colour the presence of 
a Negro student presented no pain- 
ful or embarrassing difficulties to 





Stapenhort at Cape Haytian—during the 
election disturbances in Hayti in 1867. 
Without waiting for a reply Capt. Batsch 
returned to his ship and put a prize crew 
on board two Haytian gunboats lying 
peaceably at anchor in the harbour. The 
action of the German commander was a 
brutal violation of the Monroe Doctrine; 
but Hayti, aflame with indignation but 
without powerful friends or allies, had to 
give way. The money was paid over, the 
Haytian vessels were released and the 
German frigates sailed away. But when 
the officers and men of the Haytian ves- 
sels returned to their ships a revolting 
sight confronted them. On the bridge of 
each ship the bicoloured flag of Hayti 
was spread out, torn and disgustingly 
soiled. 
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anyone in any of the classes that he 
attended. 

One of Davis’ teachers at Aber- 
deen was William Pirrie, professor 


of surgery at the University and a ° 


former pupil (1829-30) of Baron 
Dupuytren, the celebrated French 
surgeon. Professor Pirrie 


“ 


. was well known to 3 genera- 
tions of Aberdeen medical students, 
his portly figure and somewhat asser- 
tive manner, together with his fond- 
ness for recalling his Parisian experi- 
ences under Dupuytren, gaining him 
the sobriquet of the ‘Baron.’ His lec- 
tures were essentially demonstrative, 
and he possessed in a high degree the 
faculty of inspiring enthusiasm in his 
audience. To him and to his colleague 
in the chair of anatomy, Dr. John 
Struthers, is due the credit of estab- 
lishing the reputation of the Aberdeen 
Medical School. . . . An intrepid and 
successful operator, he was recognized 
as the foremost surgeon in the North 
of Scotland. He published, in addi- 
tion to numerous publications in the 
medical press, a treatise on ‘the Prin- 
ciples and Practice of Surgery,’ which 
passed through several editions and 
long held its ground as a textbook.” 


At the end of the academic year 
1869-70 Davis emerged from the 
cloisters of the University of Aber- 
deen with the degrees of Bachelor 
of Medicine and Master of Surgery. 
He was in high spirits. Never had 
the summer seemed so full of prom- 
ise and loveliness. All around him 
the heather was in bloom; but 
above him the sky was dark with 
the threat of a new European war. 
Should he return to the West In- 
dies and place himself at the dis- 
posal of poor Negro cane field 
workers or should he, in deference 
to the new horizons which his years 
at the University had opened up 
before him, surrender himself up 
to the demands of a wider field of 
service? Irrevocably caught up in 
the swiftly moving drama of the 
war, young Dr. Davis had not much 
time in which to weigh the ques- 
tion. 

In mid-July the Imperial Coun- 
cil in Paris met. On the morning 
of the 20th the people of Paris and 
Berlin awoke to find themselves at 
war. <A few days later the Em- 
peror, with the Prince Imperial in 
tow, left Paris to assume command 


of the armies in the field. By the 
end of the month the French were 
striking at Saarbruck. Hostilities 
had begun. 

Apart from any convictions 
which he might have formed in- 
dependently, the issue for young 
Dr. Davis was simplified to a large 
extent by the attitude of two emi- 
nent Scotsmen on the war: Pro- 
fessor Pirrie, his old teacher and 
friend and Thomas Carlyle, the 
writer. Professor Pirrie as much 
as anyone had excited in Davis a 
deep admiration and affection for 
France. On the other hand, Carlyle 
who, at the time of the Gordon 
Riots in Jamaica in 1865 had been 
most vocal in calling for a restora- 
tion of Negro slavery in the West 
Indies, was not only violently anti- 
French but was one of the chief 
advocates in England of the Prus- 
sian philosophy of ‘‘blood and 
iron.’’? When, early in September, 
the French Army, in one of the 
swiftest and most decisive battles 
of all time, was encircled and an- 
nihilated at Sedan, Dr. Davis’ 
mind was made up. He was no 
longer torn by a vague indecision. 
His future patients in the West 
Indies could wait. His place mean- 
while was in the east of France 
with the sick and wounded! 

Arriving at the Sedan Military 
Hospital, Dr. Davis was surprised 
to find not a French but a German 
doctor in charge. He was some- 
what taken aback, too, to find that 
the wards were filled mostly with 
Bavarian wounded. But in the 
presence of so much dire, abject 
need Dr. Davis did not stop to 
split nationalistic hairs. He tore 
off his coat and set to work. His 
one thought now was to bring suc- 
cor and relief to the stricken. Toil- 
ing night and day without ceasing 
Dr. Davis almost burnt himself up 
in the process. 

Then, not content with all that 
he was doing at the hospital, Dr. 
Davis went out into the country- 
side to help the innocent victims of 
the cruel juggernaut of war. At 
Pont Mangy and Balan he set up 
soup-kitchens to feed the starving 
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peasant women and children. Then, 
his own resources at an end, Dr. 
Davis returned to England and at 
meetings up and down the country 
appealed to the public for funds 
to earry on the relief work at Se- 
dan. He was so anxious to get back 
to his patients that he gave himself 
no rest. 

When, worn almost to a shadow, 
Dr. Davis finally got back to Sedan 
he was to find the town in the 
throes of a smallpox epidemic. Al- 
though he himself was almost in a 
state of prostration Dr. Davis yet 
insisted on going through the 
smallpox ward at the hospital. And 
it was there, while ministering to 
the sick and needy, that Dr. Davis 
himself contracted the malady from 
which he died. 

On the 27th of November, 1870, 
at Pont Mangy, he passed away, a 
victim of confluent smallpox. 

He who had come from so far to 
labour in a cause which on the sur- 
face was so remote from all that 
was dear to him did not depart 
without some token of recognition 
from those for whom he had sac- 
rificed everything. ‘‘His body was 
followed to its grave at Fond de 
Givonne by a large number of sor- 
rowing poor, and the Mayor spoke 
some eloquent words over the cof- 
fin. Such men as Dr. Davis—and 
they are many—redeem the brutal 
age of war from utter deviltry. 
They do more. They raise the com- 
mon level of our common nature, 
and bring it nearer to the lights 
of heaven.’’* 





Negro History Week 
in 1948 


Several persons and institutions 
desiring to plan their work far 
ahead have inquired about the date 
for the celebration of Negro His- 
tory Week in 1948. The celebra- 
tion will start the week beginning 
February 8, 1948. 


*Cassell’s History of the War between 
France and Germany, 1870-1871, Cassell, 
Petter & Galphin, London, p. 480. 
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Historical News 


Mrs. Ellen M. Scarborough, su- 
pervisor of Schools in Monrovia, 
Liberia, is in this country making 
a study of the methods employed 
in the public schools and examin- 
ing books dealing with Negro life 
and history. She has expressed 
much interest in those books: which 
give the African background of 
the American Negro as well as the 
achievements of the race. She re- 
ports a renewed interest of the 
Liberians in education and the de- 
sire to make a more systematic ef- 
fort to enlighten the Natives of the 
interior. She believes also that 
this can be achieved not by the 
method of superimposing education 
but by educating these people from 
within—making their own environ- 
ment the index to their activity. 

Dr. Benjamin Quarles, professor 
of history and dean of Dillard Uni- 
versity, has submitted for publica- 
tion by the Associcated Publishers, 
Ine., Washington, D. C., his disser- 
tation entitled Frederick Douglass. 
This is the most important work on 
the well-known abolitionist ever to 
be published. The essentials of his 
manuscript. were submitted some 
years ago to the Graduate School 
of the University of Wisconsin in 
partial fulfilment of the require- 
ments for the degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy. This thesis, although 
never published, was at the dis- 
posal of persons seeking informa- 
tion on Frederick Douglass; and 
the authors recently publishing 
popular works on the abolitionist 
in order to exploit the public pil- 
laged Dr. Quarles’ dissertation for 
their most interesting facts with- 
out giving him the credit due him. 
During recent years, however, Dr. 
Quarles has been engaged in ex- 
panding his original contribution 
and has discovered valuable mate- 
rial which will appear in the more 
comprehensive work in documented 
form. This treatment will doubt- 
less strengthen the conviction 
among scholars that Dr. Quarles is 
the greatest living authority on 
Frederick Douglass. 

The teachers of Social science in 
Negro schools recently held their 


annual meeting in Washington, 
with sessions staged mainly at Mi- 
ner Teachers College, the sponsor 
of the assembly. Mr. Merle Eppse, 
professor of history at Tennessee 
State College, the president, deliv- 
ered a presidential address, and 
others participating were Mr. W. 
M. Brewer, head of the department 
of history of the high schools of 
the District of Columbia; Dr. 
Ralph J. Bunche, an advisor in the 
United States Department of State, 
and Dr. Merze Tate of Howard 
University. The attendance, on the 
whole, was creditable, representing 
most of teachers in social science 
in the Negro colleges of the coun- 
try. 

Distinguished Negroes Abroad, 
a biographical production, by Be- 
atrice J. Fleming and Marion J. 
Pryde, a long-delayed publication 
has come at last from the press of 
the Associated Publishers, Inc., 
Washington, D. C.; and the work 
seems to be meeting with a warm 
welcome by those in quest of knowl- 
edge as to how the Negro race has 
figured in the making of nations 
outside of Africa and the United 
States of America, 

Dr. W. D. Hambly, curator of 
ethnology of the Chicago Natural 
History Museum, has just brought 
out through the Associated Pub- 
lishers, Inec., his Clever Hands of 
the African Negro, a simplified 
presentation of African handicraft 
adapted to the capacity of children 
in the fifth grade. The book is a 
success in showing that in their 
way Africans have been doing just 
what other peoples have done in 
ancient, medieval and modern 
times; and in some ways they have 
surpassed those who call them 
heathen. 

Dr. Hambly has offered for pub- 
lication through the same firm an- 
other work on Africa entitled Talk- 
ing Animals, illustrated by Profes- 
sor James A. Porter of Howard 
University, whose drawings will 
help immensely to understand the 
lore which the African peoples 
have developed in the observation 
of animals and the interpretation 
of their life. 
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The fourth edition of Dr. Robert 
Thomas Kerlin’s Negro Poets and 
Their Poems is expected soon from 
the press of the Associated Pub- 
lishers, Inc. The new work retains 
all the important features of the 
earlier editions, which have so long 
pleased the public, and adds new 
contributions along with a literary 
criticism of the best poetical ex- 
pressions of new poets like Binga 
Dismond, Owen Dodson, Melvin 
Tolson and Margaret Walker who 
have appeared with a new song of 
a New Negro. 

The Negro in Our History, by 
Carter G. Woodson, has reached its 
ninth edition in a revised and en- 
larged form. The new data bring 
the work up to date in giving the 
most recent developments in na- 
tional and international spheres as 
they affect the Negro race. More 
than 50,000 copies of this book have 
been sold during recent years. It 
is used as a text in accredited col- 
leges and for reference in all large 
libraries. Recently the United 
States Government purchased 49 
copies of it to supply a copy to each 
of its information centers abroad. 

Dr. John Hope Franklin, whose 
new work entitled The American 
Negro has been announced as a fall 
publication, has recently been giv- 
en recognition for his scholarship, 
as set forth in the following: 

‘‘Jay Monaghan announces that 
the first award in the Alfred W. 
Stern Civil War essay contest con- 
ducted by the Illinois State His- 
torical Library has been given to 
Dr. Hubert G. Schmidt, assistant 
professor of history at the Newark 
College of Rutgers University for 
a paper on ‘Jedish P. Alexander, 
Civil War Editor.’ Second place 
has been awarded a paper on, 
‘James T. Ayres, Civil War Re- 
eruiter’ by Professor John Hope 
Franklin of North Carolina Col- 
lege at Durham. The essays were 
judged by William D. Hesseltine, 
Milo M. Quaife and T. Harry Wil- 
liams.’’ 

A course in which the culture of 
the Negro and even a Negro him- 
self in the person of Dr. Tanner 
G. Duckrey, of the Philadelphia 
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Public Schools, will figure has been 
announced thus by the University 
of Southern California at Los An- 
geles as its second summer Work- 
shop in Intercultural Education 
from June 23 to August 1, 1947. 
‘*The staff will include Dr. Harvey 
S. Locke, sociologist; Dr. Tanner 
G. Duckrey, Negro educator, Phila- 
delphia Public School; Mrs. Sybil 
Richardson, psychologist, Los An- 
geles County Schools; Mrs. Afton 
Nance, supervisor, Riverside Coun- 
ty Schools; Mrs. Beatrice Krone, 
musie education; Dr. Glen Lukens, 
art education; the University of 
Southern California. Mrs. Jane 
Hood, coordinator, Los Angeles 
City Public Schools and the Uni- 
versity of Southern California, will 
direct the Workshop. 


Talking With Flowers 


(Continued from page 205) 

I answered her, ‘‘We shall ask 
him and he will tell us because I 
know he wants all boys and girls 
to share this wonderful secret.’’ 

Ellen scoffed at this, ‘‘You can’t 
do that. He’s dead.’’ 

Then, very gently, I explained 
to Ellen how nobody ever dies but 
lives on after leaving the earth 
when their work here is finished. 
Dr. Carver had finished his work 
here and so he left, but we can still 
talk to him and we can know that 
he hears us. Especially does he 
love to talk with boys and girls 
who desire to learn the secrets of 
nature, because that was his work 
here. 

Then Ellen and I talked with 
Dr. Carver in our minds and we 
asked him if we might be told how 
to’ show boys and girls like Ellen 
and her friends how to understand 
the secrets of the flowers. 

This morning thoughts began to 
come to me so sweetly expressed, 
thoughts about Dr. Carver and his 
work here for his friends and for 
us, that I realized Dr. Carver was 
talking with me. I smiled happily 
and waited, knowing that he would 
surely tell me the story of the 
secret of talking with the flowers. 

That is how I came to be walking 
with Dr. Carver this morning. I 





couldn’t see him but I felt his pres- 
ence and the thoughts that were 
coming to me were certainly words 
Dr. Carver was speaking to my 
mind. 

‘* All boys and girls like to share 
secrets with growing things. Every- 
thing that grows has life. Every- 
thing that has life is a thought of 
God and partakes in some measure 
of His nature. Some things par- 
ticipate in the nature of God 
through their wondrous beauty, 
others through expressing truth 
and yet others express their Cre- 
ator in the goodness of their acts. 
Goodness is Godliness. 

‘*The little peanut revealed hun- 
dreds of its secrets to me in my 
laboratory. I loved the little pea- 
nut and looked deep into its being 
where I found my Creator. After 
I found my Creator in the heart of 
the peanut it was easy for me to 
speak with Him as He is my Fath- 
er. I asked my beloved Father to 
teach me how to take the little pea- 
nut apart that it might give up its 
wondrous secrets to the world. To- 
gether, my Creator and I worked 
joyously in our laboratory, explor- 
ing the wonders of His creation. 

‘‘God loves all boys and girls 
and desires them to speak to Him 
and ask Him questions about life. 
He is everywhere. You will find 
Him in the mud of the road, in the 
blowing weeds, in the fields where 
nod the tiny heads of wheat from 
which flour is milled for our bread. 

‘*You will find Him everywhere. 

‘*So look for Him, boys and girls, 
and He will reveal Himself to you 
as He does to me.’’ 





“Five Bleeding 
Wounds” 


(Continued from page 202) 


speaker, muttering what sounded 
like a malediction. Webster inter- 
rupted Seward several times to ask 
whether he understood correctly 
and would then sink back in his 
place with a sneer of contempt. 
The immediate impression on the 
listeners was not great. But that 
night the Tribune correspondent 
telegraphed that Seward’s speech 
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would ‘‘wake up the nation.’’ 
Within a few days anti-slavery 
Democrats, Free Soilers, and Aboli- 
tionists praised it enthusiastically. 
Before the end of the month, 100,- 
000 copies were sent out from 
Washington. The speech, condensed 
into an aphorism, shaped convic- 
tion.*” 

The most angry words that Cal- 
houn ever spoke in the Senate were 
against Seward on account of this 
speech. Senator Foote had said 
that he knew the opinions of most 
of his colleagues and was on good 
terms with everybody. 

Calhoun replied: ‘‘I am not—I 
will not be on good terms with 
those who wish to cut my throat. 
The honorable Senator from New 
York justifies the North in treach- 
ery. I am not the man to hold 
social intercourse with such as 
these.”’ 

Foote (in his seat) : ‘‘I think he 
(Mr. Seward) will have to be given 
up.”’ 

Calhoun: ‘‘I recognize them as 
Senators—say good-morning, and 
shake hands with them—but that is 
the extent of my intercourse with 
such as those, who, I think, are en- 
dangering the Union.’’** 

Seward’s opponents interpreted 
his speech as incendiary and revo- 
lutionary. Clay said: ‘‘It has 
eradicated the respect of almost all 
men for him.’’#* 

The House wrangled along in a 
blind alley common to popular es- 
semblies where no master mind di- 
rects. The spell of Old Man Elo- 
quent was missing. In the Senate 
the violence of party feeling ex- 
ploded in a bitter feud between 
Senator Foote of Mississippi and 
the burly Senator Benton of Mis- 
souri. 

Foote, who had blown hot and 
cold, was a garrulous little man 
with a bald head who wore green 
spectacles and had made his debut 
in the Senate two years before in 
a speech which contained a page 
of bad Latin and misquoted Byron. 
But his influence grew as he proved 


42Bancroft, op. cit., I, 262. 
437 bid., I, 253. 
44Tbid., I, 253. 
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himself irrepressible. Beginning 
the term a violent secessionist his 
blood cooled down under Clay’s in- 
fluence. 

Benton had aroused the bitter 
hostility of his colleagues. South- 
erners looked on him as a renegade 
for, though a slaveholder from a 
slaveholding state, he was staunch- 
ly opposed to their object and the 
Senator from Mississippi was 
selected to taunt him. In a rasping 
speech, Foote exclaimed: ‘‘The 
Senator need not think of frighten- 
ing anybody by a blustering and 
dogmatic demeanor. . . . The hon- 
orable Senator now says, ‘I am the 
friend of California . . . I announce 
—I, sir—I announce that I will 
from this day henceforward insist 
—I, the Caesar, the Napoleon of 
the Senate—I announce that I have 
now come into the war with sword 
and buckler.’ ’’ Foote continued in 
this goading manner. Benton re- 
torted that he believed personal- 
ities were forbidden by the laws 
of the Senate—‘And now, sir,’’ 
he said, ‘‘I will tell you what I 
know. I know that the attack made 
upon my motives today and here- 
tofore in this chamber are false 
and cowardly.’’ Foote’s rejoinder 
was no less cutting than his former 
remarks. Greatly irritated, Ben- 
ton exclaimed: ‘‘I pronounce it 
cowardly to give insults where they 
cannot be chastised. Can I take 
a cudgel to him here?’’ Calls to 
order by the Vice President and 
several Senators terminated the 
incident of the day. But for some 
time afterwards ill blood between 
the two gentlemen was brewing. 
Finally on the 17 of April the pent 
up enmity burst forth. 

Benton made the charge that the 
whole excitement under which the 
country labored was due to the 
Southern members of Congress and 
that ‘‘there has been a cry of wolf 
when there was no wolf, that the 
country has been alarmed without 
reason and against reason.’’ Foote 
defended the members accused, 
said their action was ‘‘worthy of 
the highest laudation’’ and that 
they would be held in ‘‘ veneration 
when their calumniators, no matter 


who they may be, will be objects of 
general loathing and contempt.’’ 
When the word ‘‘calumniators’’ 
was uttered, Benton rose from his 
seat, pushed his chair violently 
from him, and without a remark or 
gesture, but with a wrathful face, 
quickly strode towards the seat of 
Foote which was about twenty feet 
distant from his own. Benton had 
no weapon of any kind in his hands 
or about his person. Foote, seeing 
at once the movement of Benton, 
left his place on the floor and ran 
towards the secretary’s table, all 
the while looking over his shoulder. 
At the same time he drew a five- 
chambered revolver, fully loaded, 
loaded, and cocked it. Then he 
took a position in front of the sec- 
retary’s table. Meanwhile Senator 
Dodge followed Benton, overtook 
him and grasped him by the arm. 
‘“‘Don’t stop me, Dodge,’’ ex- 
claimed Benton. To which Dodge 
replied, ‘‘Don’t compromise your- 
self or the Senate.’’ Benton was on 
the point of going back to his seat 
when he happened to see the pistol 
in Foote’s hands at which he be- 
came greatly excited and again 
started towards Foote. Struggling 
with those Senators who were hang- 
ing on to him and dramatically 
throwing open his coat, he ex- 
claimed, ‘‘I am not armed; I have 
no pistols; I disdain to carry arms. 
Let him fire. Stand out of the way 
and let the assassin fire.’’ In the 
meantime other members rushed in 
and disarmed Foote, and Benton 
was led back to his seat.*° The Ser- 
geant at Arms at last restored or- 
der. But when Clay suggested that 
both parties should give a bond to 
keep the peace, Benton arose and 
said: ‘‘I’ll rot in jail, sir, before 
I will do it! No, sir! I’ll rot in 
jail first. I’ll rot, sir!’’ and poured 
a fresh torrent of bitter words upon 
‘*Hangman Foote’’ (so named be- 
cause of the declaration that if 
John P. Hale would come to Mis- 
sissippi, he would be hanged to 
‘one of the tallest trees of the for- 


45Congressional Globe, (31st Congress, 
1st Session, April 17, 1850, July 30, 
1850), XIX, Part I, 602-604, 762-764; 
XIX, Part II, 1480-1481. 
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est,’’ and that he (Foote) would 
himself assist in the operation.*® 

But ‘‘Old Bullion’’ Benton of 
the hooked nose and pompous man- 
ner was a man of tremendous pas- 
sions and an unrivaled hater. He 
was unreasoning and preeminently 
unforgiving. He hated Calhoun 
with real vengeance, styling him 
‘‘John Catiline Calhoun’’ and 
branding him as a ‘‘cowardly cur 
that sneaked to his kennel when 
the Master of the Hermitage blew 
his bugle horn.’’ He seemed to re- 
lent a little when the great Caro- 
linian’s strength was ebbing away, 
and on one occasion he declared: 
‘*When God lays his hand on a 
man, I take mine off.’’4* 

Benton loved the Union and 
hated both Nullifiers and Aboli- 
tionists. He heartily approved of 
Northern mobs that ‘‘silenced the 
gabbling tongues of female dupes 
and dispersed the assemblages, 
whether fanatical, visionary, or in- 
eendiary.’*8 Yet for Clay’s Om- 
nibus Bill or ‘‘five old bills tacked 
together’’ he had a downright con- 
tempt. He compared them to old 
Dr. Jacob Townsend’s _ sarsa- 
parilla.*® 


Strange Doctrine 
Made Popular 


(Continued from page 216) 


and proved to be feasible. This 
step, however, is now being de- 
nounced as revolutionary and trea- 
sonable, and they have made the 
elarion call for the unification of 
the exploiters of humanity in a 
war against liberty, equality, and 
brotherhood. The prospects for 
immediate success in thus turning 
the wheels of progress backward 
are not bright. The people who 
suffer from the conservative ad- 
ministration of the states and of 
the nation constitute the voters in 
this country, and unless the reac- 
tionaries can devise some way to 
abolish free elections they cannot 
eternally endure. 





467bid., XIX, Part I, 762-764; Julian, 
op. cit., pp. 91-92. 

47Ibid., p. 92. 

48Rhodes, op. cit., I 169. 

49Julian, op. cit., pp. 92-93. 
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EOPLE take to the strange teachings of 

p foreigners when they find themselves kept 
in a strait as a result of the teachings of 

their oppressors. When the American colonies 
saw how the Navigation Acts enforced to rebuild 
the British Empire after its world wide conquests 
in the Seven Years’ War had cut off their trade 
with other countries and were forcing them to the 
level of laborers supplying raw materials for prof- 
itering manufacturers in Great Britain, they pro- 
tested against being made hewers of wood and 
drawers of water for others belonging to the same 
empire. They insisted that in coming to Ameri¢a 
they did not lose the rights of British subjects. 
These colonists did not find such a doctrine taught 
by British governors of the colonies or those ad- 
ministrators serving under them; but they sought 
justification for their position in the political phil- 
osophy of the intellectuals of the British Empite 
itself. Patrick Henry, Thomas Jefferson, Alexan- 
der Hamilton, James Otis and Samuel Adams be- 
gan to read the legal treatments of Coke, Littleton, 
Milton, Blackstone and Locke and threw back 
into the face of the colonial administration that all 
men are created free and equal and they are en- 
dowed by their creator with certain inalienable 
rights among which are life, liberty, and property. 
This doctrine was branded as a teaching subversive 
of government as it was then constituted, just as 
the conservatives in control today refer to the doe- 
trine of liberty, freedom and equal justice under 
the law. When Patrick Henry made such utter- 
ances about natural rights in his famous speech in 
Virginia, a hide-bound defender of the Crown 
yelled, “The gentleman has spoken treason”; and 
the orator had the courage to say, “If this be trea- 
son, make the most of it.”” That meant revolution. 
We later came to another revolution. Half the 
country was content to wring its bread from the 
sweat of the brow of the slave. The other half had 
become sufficiently enlightened to advance to the 
position of universal physical freedom. In the 
struggle between the two the free section tended to 
gain ground and menaced the all but impregnable 
position of the slaveholding agents who had con 
trolled this nation almost from its very beginning. 
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STRANGE DOCTRINE MADE POPULAR 


These conservatives branded as doctrines subver- 
sive of this government everything said in behalf 
of the freedom and liberty of the individual and 
the brotherhood of man as advocated by the fath- 
ers of the American Revolution. The conserva- 
tives of that day denounced Thomas Jefferson’s 
attack on slavery as doctrinaire, discredited the 
preachments of freedom by Hamilton, Otis and 
Adams, and dubbed the anti-slavery leaders as a 
traitorous element trying to overthrow the govern- 
ment by striking at the very foundation of society. 
To the conservatives Elijah Parrish Lovejoy was a 
lunatic, Theodore Parker was an infidel, Susan B. 
Anthony was an ungainly combination of mas- 
culinity, Charles Sumner was a mentally unbal- 
anced theorist, and John Brown was a thief and 
murderer. If these men could not be bridled and 
silenced in some way the aggrieved exploiters of 
humanity would dissolve the Union. They denied 
the reformers the use of the United States mails, 
dismissed anti-slavery employees from the govern- 
ment service, killed on the spot Lovejoy and 
Brown, and sought by extradition to secure custody 
of and to hang Frank Sanborn, William Lloyd 
Garrison, Wendell Phillips, J. W. Loguen, and 
Frederick Douglass. For safety some of these men 
had to flee to Canada. This was government as 
it was then administered in the United States. 


Today we see similar tendencies. The working- 
man as a result of the strike staged by the manu- 
facturing and trading classes to destroy the work 
of the Office of Price Administration finds that 
it costs him more to live than he can earn; and © 
the Negro laborer, the last hired and the first fired, © 
worse off than his white working brother, clamors 
not only for a living wage but for fair employment | 
practice in order to earn a living at whatever wage 
may be allowed. These hard pressed classes meet 
with the opposition of the conservatives in control 
who insist that to him that hath it shall be given — 
and from him that hath not shall be taken away © 
even that which he seemeth to have. To counteract 
this doctrine of the capitalists these classes must © 
advance the doctrines and cite the examples of 
countries where actual democracy has been tried | 

(Continued on page 215) 














